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Account  House-Swallow, 
/«  a  Letter  fro77i  the  Rsv.  Gilbert 
White, /tf  theHon»  Daines  Barring¬ 


ton,  Efq:  F.  R.  S. 


Jan.  29.1775. 


The  houfe-fwallow,  or  chimney- 
fwallow,  is  undoubtedly,  the 
firft  comer  of  all  the  Britifli  Hirun- 
dines ;  and  appears,  In  general,  on 
or  about  the  1 3th  of  April,  as^  I 
have  remarked  from  many  years  ob- 
fervation.  For  but  now  and  then 
a  ftraggler  is  feen  much  earlier  ;  and, 
in  particular,  when  I  was  a  boy,^I 
obferved  a  fwallow,  for  a  whole  day  . 
together,  on  a  funny  warm  Shrovc- 
Tuefday,  which  day  could  not  fall  out 
later  than  the  middle  of  March,  and 
often  happens  , early  in  February. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  that  thefe 
birds  are  feen  firft  about  lakes  and 
mill-ponds:  And  it  is  alfo  very  par¬ 
ticular,  that,  if  thefe  early  vifitors 
happen  to  hndfroft  and  fnow,  as  was 
the  cafe  in  the  two  dreadful  fprings 

vot.v. .  y 


of  1770  and  1771,  they  imniedlately 
withdraw  for  a  time.  *  A  circum- 
ftance  this  much  more  in  favour  of 
hiding  than  migration;-  fince  it. is 
much  more  probable  that  a  bird 
fhould  retire  to  its  Hybernaculum 
juft  at  hand,  than  return  for  a  week 
or  two  only  to  warmer  latitudes. 
This  fwallow,  though  called  the 
chimney-fwallow,  by  no  meai^s  builds 
altogether  in  chimnies,  but  often 
'  within  barns  and  outhoufes,  againft 
the  rafters ;  and  fo  (he  did  in  Ifrgirs 
time :  * 

Garrula  qu^m  tignis  nidos^  fufpen-  ' 

dathirundo*  .  Jv  "  • 

‘  ■  '  • 

In  Sweden  fhj;  builds  in  bams,  and  is 
called  Ladu  Swala,  the  barn:fwal- 
lo  w,- . ,  Befides, ,  in  the  warmer  ..parts 
of  Europe,  there  are  no  chimnies  to 
houfes,  except  they  are  Engltih  built. 
In  thefe  ^countries  fhe  cohftru^s  h' 
neft  in  porches  and  gateways, 


i 
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Jcrles, '  and  open  hails.  Here  and 
there  a  bird  may  afFeft  .  fome  odd, 
peculiar  place ;  as  we  have  known 
a  fwaliow  build  down  the  fhaft  of  an 
old.  well,,  through  which  chalk  was 
formerly  drawn  up,  for  the  purpofcs 
^of  manure',  but  in  general,  with  us, 
this  Hirundo  breeds  in  chimnies,  and 
loves  to  haunt  thofp  ftacks  where 
there  is  a  conftant  fire,  no  doubt  for 
the  fake  of  warmth.  Not  that  it  can 
fubfifi:  in  the  immediate  (haft  where 
there  is  a  fire*  but  prefers  one  ad  - 
joining  to  that  of  the  kitchen,  and 
difregards  the  perpetual  fmoke  of 
that  funnel,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  with  fome  degree  of  wonder. 
Five  or  fix  or  more  feet  down  the 
chimney,  does  this  Irttle  bird  be¬ 
gin  to  form  her  nefi,  about  the  mid* 
die  of  May,  which  confiiU,  like  that 
.of  the  houfe-martin,  of  a  craft  or 
(hell,  compofed  of  dirt  and  mud, 
mixed  with  fiiort  pieces  of  ftraw,  to 
render  1t  .tough  and  .  permanent 
with  this  difference,  that,  whereas 
.  the  fhell  .of  the  martin  is  near¬ 
ly  hemifpheric,  that  of  the  fwal- 
low  is  open  at  the  top,  and  like  half 
a  deep  difti.  This  neft  is  lined  with 
fine  grafles  and  feathers,  w^hich  are 
often  colleeled,  as  they  float  in  the 
air.'  Wonderful  is  the  addrefs  which 
this  adroit  bird  fiiew’s  all  day  long 
in  afcending  and  defcending,  with 
fecurity,  through  fo  narrow  a  pafs. 
Wh^  hovering 'over  the  mouth  of 
theWunncl,  the  vibrations  .of  her 
wrnjb,  acting  on  the  confined  air, 
occafion  a'  rumbling  like  thunder. 
It  is  "hot  improbable  that  the  dam 
fubmits  to  this  inconvenient  fitua- 
tion,  fo  low  in  the  fiiaft,  in  order  to  fe- 
€ure  her  broods  from,  rapacious  birds, 
and  particularly  from  owls,  which 
frequently  fall  ’down  chimnies,  per - 
iajfs  in  attempting  Xo  get  at  thefe 
neftjings.  The  fwallow  lays  from 
' ’four  to  fix  white'  eggs,  dotted  with 
red  (pecks;  and  brings’ out  her  firft 
4  brood  about  the  laft  week  in  June, 
or  the  firflr  week  in  July.  The  pro-’^ 
grelfivc  method which  the  young 


are  introduced  into  life,  is  very  anro- 
fing.  Firft,  they  emerge  from  the  (haft, 
with  difficulty  enough,  and  often  fall 
down  into  the  rooms  below.  For  a 
day  or  fo  they  are  fed  on  the  chtm- 
ney-top  ;  and  then  are  coadu(fted  ta  | 
I  lie  dead  leaflefs  bough  of  fonxe  tree^ 
where,  fitting  in  a  row,  they  are  at-  ‘ 
tended  with  great  afliduity,  and  may 
tlien  may  be  called  perchers.  In  a 
day  or  two  more,  they  become  fliers,, 
but  are  ftlll  unable  to  take  their  own 
food;  therefore  they  play  about  near 
the.  place  where  the  dams- are  hawk¬ 
ing  for  flies;  and,  when  a  mouthful  ' 
is  collected,  at  a  certain  fignal  given,  I 
the  dam  and  the  neftling  advance  r 
rifing  towards  each  other,  and  meet¬ 
ing. at  an  angle;  and  the  young  one 
all  the  while  uttering  fuch  a  little 
quick  note  of  gratitude  and  compla¬ 
cency,  that  a  perfon  muft  have  paid 
very  little  regard  to  the  wonders  of  I] 
nature,  that  has  not  often  remarked  i 
this  feat.  The  dam  betakes  her-  I 
feif  immediately  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  i 
fi'cond  brood,  as  foon  as  fhe  is  difen- 
gaged  from  her  firft;  .which  at  once 
afloemtes  with  the  firft  broods  of 
houfe  martins,  and  with  them  con- 
'gregates,  cluftering  on  funny  roofs, 
towers,  and  trees.  This  .Hirundo 
brings  cut  her  fecoud  brood  towards 
the  middle  and  end  of  Auguft.  All 
the  fnmmcr  loiiff  rs  the  fwallow  a 
inoft  inftruiftive  pattern  of  unwearied  \ 
induftry  and  affedion  !  For,  from  j 
morning  to  night,  while  there  is  a  fa-  I 
mily  to  be  fupported,  fhe  fpends  the 
whole  day  in  fkimming  clofe  to  the  i 
ground,  and  exerting  the  moft  fud-  " 
‘  den  turns  and  quick  evolutions.  A-  j 
venues  and  long  walks  under  hedges,  | 
pafture- fields  and  mown  meadows- ' 
where  cattle  graze,  are  her  delight, 
efpecially  if  there  are  trees  interJper- 
fed;  becaufe  in  filch  fpots  infects  mofl 
abound.  When  a  fly  is  taken,  a 
fmart  fnap  from  her  bill  is  heard,  re- 
'  fembling  the  noife  at  the  flmtting  of 
a  watch  cafe;  but  the  motjon  of  the. 
mandibles  is  too  quick  for  the' eye* 
The  fwaliow,  probably  the  male  bird^ 
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is  the-excubltor  to  the  houfe  martins, 
and  other  little  birds,  anouncing 
the  approach  of  birds  of  prey  :  For, 
as  foon  as  an  hawk  appears,  with  a 
flirill  alarming  note  he  calls  all  the 
fwallows  and  martins  about  him, 
who  purfue  in  a  body,  whilft  they 
buffet  and  flrike  their  enemy  till  they 
have  driven  him  from  the  village, 
darting  down  from  above  on  his  back 
and  riling  in  a  perpendicular  line  in 
perfe(5l  fecurity.  This  bird  alfo  will 
found  the  alarm,  and  ftrike  at  cats, 
when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  or  otherwife  approacli  their 
nefts.  Each  Ipecies  of  Hirundo 
drinks  as  it  flies  along,  Tipping  the 
furface  of  the  water;  but  the  fwal- 
low  alone  wafhes  on  the  wing,  by 
dropping  into  a  pool  for  many  times 
together.  The  fwallow  is  a  delicate 
fongfter,  and,  in  foft  weather,  fings 
both  perching  on  trees,  and  on  chim¬ 
ney-lops,  and  flying:  It  is  alfo  a  bold 
ranger  to  dlftant  downs*  and  com¬ 
mons,  even  in  windy  weather,  which 
the  other  fpecies  feem  much  to  dif- 
like;  nay,  even  frequenting  expofed 
fea-port  towns,  and  making  little  ex« 
curfions  over  the  fait  water.  Horfe- 
men,  on  wide  downs,  are  often  clofe- 
iy  attended  by  a  little  party  of  fwal¬ 
lows  for  miles  together,  which  plays 
before  and  behind  them,  fweeping  a- 
round  and  colleding  all  the  fkulking 
infe<fls*  that  are  roufed  by  thetramp- 
ling  of  the  horfes  feet  :  When  the 
wind  blows  hard,  without  this  expe¬ 
dient,  they  are  often  forced  to  fettle 
to  pick  up  their  lurking  prey.  This 
fpecies'  feeds*  much  oh  little  Coleop- 
tera,  as  well  as  on  grafs  and  flics ; 
and  often  fettles  on  dug  grounds 
for  gravel,  to  grind  ^nd  digeft  its 
food.-  Before  they  depart,  for  fome 
weeks)  to  a  bird,  they  forfake  houfes 
and  chimnies,  and  roofl  in  trees,  and 
ufually  withdraw  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odober,  though  fome  few 
^r^gglers  may  appear,  at  times,  to 
the  firft  week  in  November.  Some  fe  w 
pairs  haunt  the  new  and  open  flreets 


of  London  next  the  fields ;  but  do 
not  enter,  like  the  houfe  martins,, 
the  clofe  and  crowded  parts.,  of  the 
city.  Both  male  and  female  are  di- 
ftinguHhed  from  their  congeners  by 
the  length  and  forkednefs  of  their, 
tails.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  mod 
nimble  of  all  the  fpecies;  and,  when 
the  male  purfues  the  female  in  amo¬ 
rous  chace,  they  then  go  beyond  their 
iifual  (peed,  and  exert  a  rapidity  al- 
moft  too  quick  for  the  eye  to  fol¬ 
low. 

After  this  circumftantial  detail  of 
the  life  and  difeerning  of  the 

fwallow,  I  fhall  add,  for  your  farther 
amufement,  an  anecdote  or  two  not 
much  in  favour  of  her  fagacity:  A 
certain  fwallow  built,  for  two  years 
together,  on  the  handles  of  a  pair  of 
garden  (hears,  that  were  (lack  up  a 
agalnft  the  boards  in  an  out-koufe  ; 
and,  what  is  ftranger  dill, another  bird 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  built  its  ned  oa 
thg  wings  and  body  of  an  owl,  that 
happened,  by  accident,  to  hang  dead 
and  dry  from  the  rafter  of  a  barm 
This  owl,  with  the  ned  on  its  wings, 
and  with  eggs  in  the  ned,  was 
brought  as  a  curiofity  worthy  the 
mod  elegant  private  Mufeum  in  Great  * 
Britain.  The  owner,  druck  with  the 
oddity  of  the  fight,  furnifhed  the 
bringcr  with  a  large  (hell  oi'  concii, 
defiring  him  to  fix  it  jud 'where  the 
owl  hung.  The  peribn  did  as  he 
was  ordered;  and  the  following  year 
,  a  pair,  probably  the  fame  pair,  built 
their  ned  in  the  conch,  and  laid 
their  eggs.  The  owl  and  the  conch 
made  a  drange  grotcfque  appearance, 
and  are  not  the  lead  curious  fpeci- 
mens  in  that  wonderful  colledion  of 
art  and  nature. 

This  is  indinid  in  animals,  taken 
the  lead  out  of  its  way,  an  undi* 
dinguiihing,  limited  faculty ,and  blind  , 
to  every  circumdance  that  does  not 
immediately  refpeiSl  fclf-prcfcrvation, 
or  lead  at  once  to  the  propagation 
or  fupport  of  their  Ipecics.  I  am, 
with  all  refpcA,  &c.  ^ 


/ 
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The  following  piece  has  lately  made 
its  way  from  Rome  to  London; 
and  though  it  will  not  incline  any 
of  our  readers  to  be  Jefuits,  it  may 
perhaps  foften,  in  fome  degree, 
their  fevere  opinion  of  that  body, 
or  at  leafl  of  the  head  of  it. 

An  Account  of  the  Qr cum  fiances  rela^ 
ting  to  ihe  Death  of  the  Abbe  Law¬ 
rence  Ricci,  General  of  the  Sod- 

IT  is  not  my  defign  to  make  any 
reflections  on  the  event  which  is 
the  fubjeCt  of  this  letter;  The  cir- 
cutnftantial  account  which  I  fend  you, 
is  taken  out  of  fome  letters  from 
Rome,  written  by  perfons  worthy  of 
credit,  and  w'itnefles  of  the  faCls. 

Lawrence  Ricci  was  born  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  2d  of  Auguft,  170:5,  of 
an  illuflrious  family:  He  entered  in¬ 
to  the  Society  of  Jefus  in  the  year 
1720,  and  was  made  general  of  it  on 
the  2ift  of  May,  1758.  After  the 
deftruClion  of  the  fociety,  he  was 
fent  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  St  An¬ 
gelo,  on  the  2  2d  of  September,  1773, 
where  death  put  an  end  to  his  fuflTer- 
ing  life. 

His  lad  illnefs  was  hut  of  a  few 
days :  The  eighth  was  the  laft  of  pain 
and  life.  Loaded  with  a  weight  of 
years,  rendered  more  weighty  by 
many  heavy  crofles,  and  by  a  variety 
and  long  feries  of  afflictions;  with 
accumulated  woe  on  the  latter  period 
of  them,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  his 
order;  by  the  calumnies  caft:  on  it 
and  Mmfelf;  by  the  imprifonment 
of  his'own  pdtfon,  and  a  long,  pain¬ 
ful,  and  clofe  confluement,  efpecially 
for  the  firft  eighteen  months  of  it; — 
under  this  complication  of  years  and 
forrows,  he  was  little  able  to  fup- 
port  a  violent  attaejt  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever.  The  relief  and  fuccours 
which  his  Holinefs  vouchfafed  to  af- 
l^d  him  in  his  ficTc  date,  by^ giving 
ili  charge  to  his.ovrn  phyheian  Doc¬ 


tor  Sallicetti,  to  leave  no  endeavours 
untried  for  his  recovery,  were  with¬ 
out  effeCl.  Bleeding  was-  repeated  to 
the  fourth  time,  and  blifters  were 
applied  ;  but  it  foon  appeared  that 
all  means  to  fave  his  life  were  una¬ 
vailing. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  his  difeafe 
difeovered  themfelves  on  Thurfday 
evening,  November  16.  After  ha¬ 
ving  taken  his  walk,  according  to  his 
cuftom,  on  the  terras  of  the  caftle, 
on  his  return  to  his  apartment  he  was 
feized  with  a  chilnefs  and  a  cold, 
which  immediately  became  very  vio¬ 
lent.  The  fever  foon  increafed  upon 
him,  and  by  Saturday  evening  his 
life  was  judged  to  be  in  danger. 

The  fick  man,  fenfible  of  his  own 
dangerous  fituation,  demanded  the 
holy  viaticum:  Accordingly  he  ob¬ 
tained  this  confolation  on  Sunday 
morning,  in  prefence  of  the  fub-go- 
vernor  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the 
caftle,  of  the  lay-brother  who  waited 
on  him,  of  a  ferjeant,  a  corporal,  and 
other  foldierswith  lighted  flambeaux. 

When  the  bleffed  facrament  was 
brought,  he  entered  into  profound 
recollection,  and  remained  filent  for 
fome  time;  then  judging  he  ought 
not  to  be  wanting  to  himfelf,  by  a 
folemn  declaration  of  his  own  inno¬ 
cence,  and  that  of  his  order,  which 
he  had  governed  for  the  fpace  of  1 5 
years,  he  began  to  fpeak  as  follows: 
— “  That  he  fincercly  pardoned  all 
thofe  who  had  been  inftrumental  in 
the  deftruCtion  of  the  fociety; — He 
did  not  omit  to  pray  particularly  for 
thofe  who  had  reduced  him  to  this 
ftate  of  inability  and  fufferings,  and 
to  implore  the  blefllng  of  heaven  on 
them:**  After  which,  raifing  his 
voice,  and,  with  a  remarkable  firm 
tone,  he  faid,  “  That,  in  the  prefcnce 
'  of  God,  whom  he  adored  in  his  au¬ 
guft  facrament,  and  by  whom  fhort- 
ly  he  was  going  to  be  Judged,  he  de¬ 
clared  to  the  whole  world,  that  he 
was  entirely  innocent  of  all  that  had 
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been  laid  to  his  charge,  and  of  what¬ 
ever  might  have  contributed  to  the 
deftrudlion  of  the  fociety  entrufted  to 
his  care,  or  to  his  own  perfonal  im- 
^rifonment.  He  thanked  God  for 
withdrawing  -him  from  this  world, 
and  hoped  that  his  death  would  pro¬ 
cure  fome  alleviation  to  thole  who 
fuffered  with  him  in  the  fame  caufe.” 

All  thofe  who  were  prefent,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  even  the  guards,  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping;  and  the  prieft, 
who  was  performing  the  fervice,  was 
fo  moved,  that  he  dropped  the  fa- 
cred  hoil  on  the  patten,  without  be¬ 
ing  fenfible  of  what  had  happen¬ 
ed. 

After  the  lick  man  had  received 
the  holy  viaticum,  the  fever  grew 
more  violent,  and  denounced  his  ap¬ 
proaching  end.  On  Monday  evening 
the  facrament  of  extreme  uniSlion 
was  adminiftered  to  him,  and  he 
received  it  with  redoubled  fervour, 
and  with  the  greateft  ediHcation. 
He  then  caufed  a  requeft  to  be  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  the  pope,  ^craving  his  a- 
poftolical  benedidion,  if  his  ho- 
iinefs  did  not  think  him  unworthy  of 
it.  The  pope  was  graclonfly  pleafed 
to  grant  his  petition,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  the  grant  with  the  moft  tender 
and  paternal  expceflions.  • 

Many  cardinals  fent  frequent  mef- 
fages  of  inquiry  after  his  health,  and 
an  unknown  perfon  caufed  two  flam¬ 
beaux  of  a  very  large  fize  to  burn 
before  the  flirine  of  St  Ignatius. 

Yet  the  lick  party  grew  worfe  and 
worfe,  and  nothing  remained  but  his 
conftancy  in  fufferings :  His  patience 
did  not  forfake  him  in  his  lafl  illnefs, 
which  had  fupported  him  during  the 
long  period  of  his  imprifonment. 
Not  a  breath  of  complaint  was  heard 
on  his  death*  bed,  as  not  a  word  of 
murmur  had  efcaped  his  lips  in  his 
prifon,  even  againft  the  authors  of 
his  hafd  and  fad  lot;  nor  the  leafl 
fhadowwasfeen  of  refentment  againft 
thofe  under-officers  of  the  caftle,  who 
bad  milbehaved  towards  him.  Sub- 
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miffively  refigned  to  the  will  of  hii 
Creator  in  all  events,  he  waited  with 
confidence  the  hour  of  his  releafement : 
He  caufed  certain  fervent  prayers  to 
be  read  by  his  bed-fide,  of  which  he 
had  made  a  fele<ft  collection  during 
his  abode  in  the  caftle,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  ufe  of  them  at  his. 
death,  which  he  forefaw  was  not  far 
diftant. 

It  was  remarked,  that,  during  this 
interval,  even  to  the  moment  he  gave 
up  the  ghoft,  he  was  always  prefent 
to  himfelf,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of 
his  fenles.  An  hour  before  his  death, 
he  fpoke  familiarly  and  with  his  ufual 
ferenity  to  the  perfon  who  attended 
him  in  his  ficknefs,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  laft  farewell,  faying  to  him,  that 
he  fliould  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

From  that  inftant  he  fpoke  no  more. 
He  compofed  himfelf  in  calm  recol¬ 
lection,  and,  in  (hort,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  a  little  after  noon,  zx,  a 
time  when  all  oppofition  to  his  en¬ 
largement  feemed  fo  be  removed,  he 
fweetly  gave  up  his  foul  to  his  Re¬ 
deemer  at  the  age  of  feventy-two 
years,  three  months,  and  tjiycnty- 
two  days,  having  lived  fifty-fiwycars, 
three  months,  and  fix  days  in  religion. 
It  had  been  his  requeft,  that  fhe  cru¬ 
cifix,  which  he  always  carried  about 
him,  fliould  be  delivered  to  his  ne¬ 
phew;  that  his  little  wardrobe  fliould 
be  diftributed,  by  way  df  fome  fmall 
recompence,  to  thofe  who  had  ferved 
him ;  and  that  he  fliould  be  buried 
at  the  late  profefled  boufe  of  the 
jefuits. 

All  thofe  who  were ’^refent  at  the 
death  of  this  late  and  laft  general  of 
the  ibciety  of  Jefus,' (indeed,  yrc  may 
fay  all  Rome,  as  they  were  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  circumftances)  and  e- 
ven  to  the  galley- flaves  of  the  caftle, 
all  conceived  the  greateft  veneration 
for  his  memory,  and  all  look  on  his 
death  as  precious  in  the  fight  of  God. 
Dr  .  Sallicetti '  declared  openly,  that 
he  had  been  prefent  at  the  deaths  of 
many  perfons  in  repute  for  piety  and 
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virjtuCj'ibiro.tbat* he  had  never  been' 
*witneft  'toifuck^fentiments  thole 
he.'had  juft  been-  prefent  at. 

The  pope  gave  orders  to  cardinal 
Corfini  for  the  funeral  of  Abbe  Ricci ; 
and  the  will  cf  his  holinefs  was,  that 
all  Ihould  be -done  according-  to  the 
-quality  of  the'fubje<51;  and -that  his 
body  (hould  be  depolited  in  the  vault 
of  the  church  of  Jefu,.  near  the  o- 
ther  genetals  of  the  Ibciety,  his  pre* 
dece&rs. 

Accordingly,  the  national  church 
of  •‘Florence  >vas  hung  with  black  ; 
and, oil  Saturday  November  the  2  5ch, 
two  hours  after  fun-fet,  the  corpfe 
was  conveyed  in  a  coach,  attended  by 
four  ftambe&ux^,  and  followed  by  an¬ 
other  t  9oach.,  to  the  faid  -church, 
where  on  the  morrow -morning,  veft 
ed  in  hia  facerdotal  habits,  he  was 
expoled  on:a  jofty  bed  of  ft  ate,  round 
which ’  were  j  burning,  thirty  grand 
tapefft.  ,  • 

Diiriugthis  whole  morning,  w’hich 
wasrl  Sunday  November  26th,  there 
was,  /aarfexrraordinary  concourfe '  of 
people  vto  •  this  church,  of  ail  forts 
and  conditions^  Mafs  was  continued 
to.be  faid  Ut  all  the  kltars  till  noon. 
The  funeral  fervice  was  celebrated 
with  great  decency  and  folemnity,  by 
the  .clergy.who  ferve  that  parilh.  The 
thrOiBg'Cil  people  did  not  difeontinue  ; 
andiiBaanytigaye  tokens  of  great  ve¬ 
neration  and  tender  alF6<Stion,  though 
curiofity,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  mo¬ 
tive  that  firft  led  them  thither. 

I  9iuft  not  pafs  over  in  filence  one. 
remarkable  token  of  refpe<5l  given  by 
the.  bilhop'Jof  Commachio.  This 
wdrthyiprelatc,!  who  is  in  equal  re¬ 
pute  (forvpicty  and  learning,  the  fame 
whoiliad  lately  centered  Rome  bare¬ 
foot  at.  the  head  of  many  of  his  cler-  ^ 
gy,  ‘  came..nlfoc  .to.  the  ‘Florentine 
church,:  axid,  .placing  hintfeif  on  his 
hnees^-nearnthe  Catatalque;  he  faidi‘ 
witb.a  vioice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  many,’  that  he  did  not.  come  to 
pray:  for  the  1  foul  of  the idcceafcd. 


but  to  follcit  the  credit  of  that  fin- 
gularly  juft  man,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  predeftinatedfoul,  and  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr.*’  Many  others  feemed  to  think 
the  fame,  without  daring  to  declare 
their  fentiments  fo  openly.  In  citing 
this  paffige,  I  have  nothing  in  view 
but  to  Ihew  the  high  efteem  his  vir¬ 
tue  was  held  in,  and  the  homage 
paid  to  it. 

At  mid-day  the  church  was  fliut, 
and  the  corpfe  withdrawn  from  the 
light  of  the  people.  It  was  removed 
into  the  facrifty,  where  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter.  Towards  midnight 
it  was  put  into  the  fame  coach  that  - 
had  brought  it  thither,  followed  alfa 
by  the  fecond,  and  conveyed  with 
lighted  torches  to  the  church  of  the 
Jefu,  where  all  was  ready  for  the' 
burial,  according  to  the  pope’s  orders, 
and  the  reqiieft  of  the  venerable  old 
man.  The  prelident  of  the  houle 
fald  the  prayers  of  the  church  over 
the  corpfe,  before  it  was  -  let  down 
into  the  vault.  The  body  was  then 
put  into  a  coffin,  which  was  placed  * 
on  the  fide  of  hi§  predecelTors  Cen- 
turioni  and  Vifeonti,  in  quality  of 
general  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus.  To 
ferve  by  way  of  epitaph,  a  fcroll  of 
parchment  was  fixed  to  the  coffin,  on 
which  were  written'  his  name,  his 
age,  the  time  and  place  of  his  death, 
and  the  number  of  years  he  had  been 
general  of  his  order. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  iaft  general  of  the  fociety  of  Je¬ 
fus.  His  laft  adt  and  deed  left  in  wri¬ 
ting,  which  he  thought  incumbent 
on  him  to  confign  to  pofterity  in  at- 
teftation  of  his  innocence,  will  per¬ 
haps  be  the  only  monument  that  will 
remain  of  his  memory.  He  had  pre¬ 
pared  before-hand,  and  at  his  leifure, 
'this  proteftatioD,  to  the  end  that,  if 
his  laft  ficknefs  ffiould  not  allow  him 
'"to  fpeak  it,' 'he  might  at  lead,  to  the 
‘beft  of  his^power,  make  known'  to  all 
the  worldi'his  perfonai  innocence,  as ' 

‘ '  well  as  that  of  the'  religious  order  he  , 
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had  governed  for  fifteen  years.  At-- 
tentive  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  whi'ch 
he  judged  important,  he  had  the 
precaution  to  write  himfelf  this  de¬ 
claration,  and  to  fign  it  with  his 
own  hand  ;  and,  in  purfuance  of  this 
defign,  he  enlrufied  it  to  one  of  the 
foldiers  of  the  caftle,  on  whofe  fide- 
lity  he  thought  he  could  befl:  rely, 
and  w^ho,  in  effedt,  difcharged  his 
truft  faithfully. 

This  authentic  piece  is  preferved 
with  great  care;,  and,  from  this  ori-  ’ 
ginal,is  drawn  the  Italian  copy,  from  » 
whence  are  taken  the  French  and 
Englifh  tranflations, 

Itfeems  impoffiblc  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  authenticity  of  this  piece; 
for  the  charadters  and  fignature  of 
hh  hand  cannot  but'be  known,  and 
they  may  be  confronted  with  many 
of  his  letters,  Ibme  of  wdiich,  no 
doubt,  are  ftil.i  in  being. 

authentic  Copy  of  the  Protefation 
mihich  Abbe  Lawrence  Ricci  left  at 
his  Death* 

“THE  uncertainty  of  the  time 
when  it  will  pleafe  Almighty  God  to 
call  me  to  himfelf,  and  the  certain¬ 
ty  that  this  time  is  not  far  diltant, 
confidering  advanced  age,  the 
multitude,  the  long  duration,  and 
weight  of  my  fufferings,  warn  me  to 
be  before-hand  in  the  difeharge  of 
every  duty  1  think  incumbent  on  me; 
— and  this  precaution  is  the  more 
necc/Tary,  as  it  may  eafily  happen, 

•  that  my  laft  ficknefs  may  difable  me 
from  doing  it  at  the  time  of  my 
death. 

Therefore,  confidering  myfelf  as 
.  at  this  inftant  going  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  infallible  truth  and 
juftice,  fuch  as  is  the  foie  tribunal  of 
God;— after  long  and  mature  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  having  humbly  pray¬ 
ed  to  my  rood  merciful  Redeemer 
and  aweful  Judge,  not  to  permit  me, 

' '  eipecialiy  in  this  my  laft  a^  and  deed 
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of  my  life,  to  be  led  away  or ‘influ¬ 
enced  by.pailion,  or  by  any  bitter- 
neis  of  heart  or  mind,  or^  by  any  o- 
ther  vieijous  end  or  motive ;  but 
purely  becaufe  I  judge  it  my  duty 
to  render  juftice  to  truth  and  inno¬ 
cence; - 1  make  the  two  following 

declarations  and  proteftations : 

Firft,  I  declare  and  proteft,  That 
the  fociety  of  Jefus,  ncfw  extindl,  has 
not  given  any  caufe  for ‘its  own  fup- 
preffion.  This  I  declare ‘and  proteft; 
with  that  nioral  certainty  which  a' 
fuperior  can  have,  who  is  well  in¬ 
formed  of  what  ps^s  in  his ^ order. 

Secondly y  I  deoare  and  .proteft^ 
That  I  have  not  given  the'leaft  oc-, 
cafion  towards  my  own  ‘imprifon- 
ment.  This  I  declare  and  proteft 
with  that  great  certainty  and  evidence 
which  each  one  has  in  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  his  owm  a<ftions.  -My  only 
motive  for  making  this  fecond  pro- 
teftation  is,  becaufe  I  judge  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  credit  of  the  fociety  of 
Jefus,  now  extinft,  of  which  I  w&s 
general. 

Rut  my  intention  is  not,  that,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  two  proteftations, 
any  of  thofe  Ihould  be  judged  guilty 
in  the  fight  of  God,  who  ‘have 
brought  thefe  difafters  on  the  fociety 
and  myfelf:  1  fhall  religioufly  abftain 
from  palling  any  fuch  like  judgments. 
The  views  of  the  mind  of  man,  and 
the  affections  of  his  heart,  are  known 
by  God.  He  alone  fees  the  errors  of 
the  human  underftanding,  and  dii- 
cerns  how  far  they  are  excufable.  He 
alone  penetrates  the  views  w’hich  fet 
man  on  aCtion,  and  the  fpirit  with, 
which  he  aCls; — the  affedlions  and 
inclinations  of  the  heart  which  ac¬ 
company  the  action,-— and  from 
whence  depends  thjp  reCtitude  •or  cul¬ 
pability  of  the  exterior  aCtion ;  con- 
icquently,  I  leave  all  judgment  to 
him,  f\ttho  •will  examine  the  nvorh  of  meh, 

'  and  fearch  out  their  thoughts*  (Book  of. 
Wifdom,  ch.  vi.  verf.  4,) 

And,  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  dt:« 
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ty  as^a  Chrlftian,  I  proteft,  that,  ferjeanti  a  corporal,  the  apothecary 
with  the  divine  adiftance,  I  have  aN  thedomeftics  of  the  governor  Catnil* 
ways  pardoned,  and  that  I  do  now  lo  and  Pietruccio,  nine  foldiers  anc 
lincerely  pardon,  air  thofe  who  have  galley  haves,  all  whofe  names  wc 
perfecuted  me,  firft  by  their  perfe-  could, mention :  Thefe  accompanied 
cution  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,  and  the  bleffed  facrament  into  the  cham- 
.the  many  hardfhips  they  caufed  in-  ber  where  Abbe  Ricci  lay  dangerouA 
dividuals,  my  late  fubjedls,  to  un-  Jy  ill,  but  in  his  perfedl  fenfes,  and 
dergo— -then  by  thefuppreiTion  and  perfifting  in  the  fame  fentiments. 

extih^ioQ  of  it - and  by  what  foon  '  Whoever  reads  the  above  declara^ 

followed,  roy  imprifonment,  with  all  tion,  without  prejudice  or  paffion, 
the  fufferings  that  have  attended  it,  cannot  but  difcover,  with  convincing 
and  by  the  injuries  done  to  my  repu*  evidence,  the  characters  of  innocence, 

tation: - Thefe  are'  known  faCts,  the  language  of  fiucerity,  the  confi- 

apd  notorious  *to  the  whole  world,  dence  and  fecurity  of  an  upright 
I  pray  the  Lord,  out  of  his  pure  confcience,  with  all  the  moderation 
bounty  and  goodnefs,  and  out  of  the  enjoined  by  the  Chriftian  religion, 
infinite  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  his  Son,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

firft  to  pardon  my  own  innumerable 

fins,  and  next,  to  pardon  the  authors  Ta  Printer  ^  Edinburgh 
and  inftrumentsof  thofe  lolTes  which  Magazine. 

I  have  fuftained,  and  thofe  fufferings 
I  have  undergone,  in  conjunction  Sir, 

with  the  whole  body  of  which  1  was  T  Am  no  mathematician, and  a  very 
head — and  I  defire  to  die  with  this  i  ill  inftruCted  naturalift  ;  but  I  am 
prayer  and-  thofe  fentiments  in  my  by  no  iheans  an  indifferent  fpeCtator 
heart.  ot  the  univerfe,  and  the  wonderful 

'  Lafifyt  I  pray  and  intreat  all  thofe  mechanifniby  which  it  is  maintained 
into  whofe  hands  this  my  declaration  and  conducted, 
and  proteftation  may  fall,  that  they  The  doCtrine  that  Is  commonly 
will  make  it  public  to  the  world,  as  aferibed  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and 
much  as  may  be.  1  crave  the  per-  which  the  vulgar  imagine  fufiicienc 
formance  of  this  my  laft  requeft  by  to  account  for  the  motions  of  the 
all  .the  claims  of  human  benevolence,  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  for  the 
ofjufticc;  and  of  Chriftian  charity;  whole  phaenomena  of  nature,  I 
and  a  claim  grounded  on  fuch  titles  mean  the  principle  of  attraction  aft- 
cannot  but  be  perfuafive  to  every  one  ing  in  vacuo,  has  ever  appeared  to  me 
to  ccmply  with 'this  my  earneft  will  abfurd,and  liable  to  every  objection 
and  dcfire.  .  with  which  the  glbberilh  of  the 

{^ignzdi)  Lanvrence  Ricci  fchooIs,and  the  vortices  of  De  Cartes 
'  .  (in  his  ownihand).  have  been  juftly  reproached,  and  for 

Thlsjs  the  fame  declaration  and  which  they  are  at  laft  univerfally  ex- 
proteftation  which  Abbe  Lawrence  ploded.  Body  aCting* on  body  with- 
Ricci,  late  general  of  the  fociety  pf  out  contaCt,  muft  appear  particularly 
Jefus,  repeated  .and  confirmed  on  the  dbfurd  to  thofe  who  have  heard  of 
19th  of  November,  at  the  time  he  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  laws  of  .  motion,^ 
was  going  to  receive  the  holy  viati-  and  may  be  called  magic,  witchcraft, 
cum,  before  J^us  Chrilf  himfcifin  fympathy,  occult  quality,  or  what 
the  bleffed  facrament,  and  in  the  pre-  you  will ;  but,  while  fo  many  known 
fence  6f  the  Vice-governor  of  the  words  remain  p  exprefs,  or  rather  to 
caftle  of  St  Angelo,  his  fecretaiy  conceal  ignorance,  why  introduce  a 
Don  Giovanni;  Abbe  Orlandi;  of  a  new  term>  which  conveys  no  idea; 
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md  can  ^nly  ferve  to  miflead  fools 
•into  a  belief,  that,  by  a  new,  word, 
they  have  acquired  a  new  branch  of 
Science. 

It  is  the  inftriuflive  remarks  on  Mr 
Glenie’s  Hiilory  of  Gunnery,  pulji- 
Ihed  in  the  Review  for  Mar,ch  laft, 
which  gives  occafion  to  tny  troubling 
you  with  -this. 

$\r  Ifaac^  fubtile  fluid  is  general¬ 
ly  overlooked  by  his  late  votaries,  and 
yet  it  is  jinpoflible  to  reconcile  his 
iyftem.to  common  fenfe  without  it, 
or  fomething  equivalent  »in  place  of 
it ;  and  thofe  who  account  for  at- 
tra^ion  by  the  con{lant.mtC!;po{ition 
of  the  Creator,  .confcfs  the  defe^, 
iince  that  fupernutural  aid  would  be 
of  equal  ufe  in  ^ny  other  fyflem. 

The  Review,  in  -very  few  words, 
lias,  explained  Sir  Ifa^*s  motives, 
and  the  neceflity  .of  admitting  the 
fubtile  matter  into  his  fyflem ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  fulyed,  and 
the  perfpicuous  manner  in  which  it 
is  treated,  juflify  me  in  willing  it 
‘had  been  dwelt  more  upon  than  was 
barely  neccflary  to  anfw.er  Mr 
iGlenic’s  objections.  Some  f)thcr 
.^oniihing  and  powerful  raodiflcn- 
tiops  of  matter,  diicovered  fince  the 
death  of  the  great  Newton,  particu¬ 
larly  the  furprizhig  experiments  on 
the  electrical  fluid,  fcrve  to  con- 
nrm  the  probability  of  the  exigence 
•of  a  ftill  ,more  powerful  and  more 
univerf^hy  .diffufed  fluid.  And  it  is 
in  hopes  of  further  inflruCtion,  on 
thatintereflingfubjeCt,  that  1  take  the 
liberty  to  put  you  in  mind,that,  in  p. 
101.  itM  (aid  that^Newton  conclu¬ 
ded,  *  that  there  mu  ft  be'  In  nature 

*  fome  extremely,  fubtile  and  elaftic 

*  medium,  whofe  pulfes.orwibrations 

*  exceed  in  velocity  the  motions  of 

*  the  particles  of  light,  inconceivea- 
*,bly  rapid  as  they  are.;  aiid  from  the 
^  j;>ulfes  of  this  .medium  overtaking 

*  the  rays  of  light  in  their  courfe,  he 

*  e]q>lained,’  dec.  6cc.  Page  102.  it  is 
faic],  the  particles  of  this  fluid  recede 
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from  one  another  with  great  force ; 
and  their  elafticity  is  mentioned,  and 
their  being  difl'ufed  by  the  fun 
.through  the  planetary  and  cometary 
fyftem. 

After  havii^  thus  eftablKhed  .the 
.ftrongeft  idea  qT  the  force,  elafticity, 
and  rapidity  ofthisi^uid,  (and  wich- 
fout  all  thefe  it  could  anfwer  no  pur- 
pofe,)  inp.  J03.  it  js  faic|«  that  Sir 
Ifaac  has  not  dropt  the  moft  diftanC 
Jiint,  from  which  it  can  be  conclu¬ 
ded,  thajt  he  held  that  medium  itfelf 
to  be  in  motion. 

How  to  recon ciTe'rthefe  fceparngly 
difterent  af^tions  to  one  another^ 
it  is  ^difiBcult  to  comprehend  ;  bu£ 
moft  .certainly  your  -readers  require 
an  explanation. 

d.am,  Sir., 

Your  conftant  Reader, 

Q^Z. 

/{if Edinburgh  Magazihc. 

To  M  E  D  I  C  U  S . 

IS  Medicus  fo  unacquainted*  not 
only  with  the  principles  of  n^tu- 
xal  philofophy,  but  even  with  Jthe 
.common  language  it  .eiqploys,  as  no,t 
to  know,  that  uniform  acceleration  is  the 
phrafeology  always  ufedjto  denojte 
the  motion  of  falling  bodies,  or  i!hp 
motion  which  rcfiilts  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  gravity ;  that  the  accelera¬ 
tion  is  caj,led  not  becaufe  jt 

is  notvvariable,  but  becauie  it  is  vari¬ 
able  according  to  a  certain  law,  «thc 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  di- 
ftances  from  the  center  of  motion^ 
Is  not  the  query,  then,  whether  the 
acceleration  of  motion  muftcont^inual- 
ly  increafe,  equally  prqpei;,  as  if  it 
&ould  be  alked  whether  what  in* 
creafes  muft  continually  increafef 
or.  Whether  a  perfon  who  writes 
nonfenfe  from  ignorance*  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  nonfenfe  as  long  as 

*  See  the  laft  No.  p»  137. 
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riiat  ignorance  fhall  prompt  him  to 
write  ? 

Is  not  the  query,  whether  every 
fort  of  acceleration  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  gravity,  equally,  pertinent 
with  the  allowing  queftions?  Whe¬ 
ther  every  fort  of  mihitenefs  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  milky  or  every  fgrt  of 
rednefs  the  fame  with  that  of  claret  ? 
Are  there  not  as  many  forts  of  accele¬ 
ration  as  degrees  of  motion,  of  which 
none,  except  the  motion  produced  by 
gravitation,  has  ever  got  a  name? 
Have  the  increafing  and  decreafing 
feriefes  of  Medicus,  any  more  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  acceleration  of  motion, 
than  the  refentments  and  dntipathiet  of 
%  private  perfon  have  to  the  dodrine 
of  an  aetherial  fluid  ? 

Are  vibration  and  motion  fynony- 
mous  terms  ?  or  is  the  motion  of  a 
pendulum  of  the  fame  fort  with  that 
of  a  river,  a  current,or  a  blaft  of  wind  ? 
May  not  a  medium  then  have  puJfes 
or  vibrations,  and  yet  have  no  motion 
in  any  particular  diredion  ?  May  not 
the  moft  Ample  experiment  convince 
Medicus ^  that  a  pool  of  water  has  fuch 
vibrations?  May  not  a  writer,  with 
entire  confiftency,  maintain,  in  any 
medium,  the  exiftence  of  the  former 
of  thefe  motions,  while  he  denies  the 
exiftence  of  the  latter  ?  And  what  fort 
of  philofopher  is  he  who  cannot  per- 
ireive  this  diftin<ftion? 

An  Account  of  a  Subterranean  Cavern, 
latey  dif covered  at  S  touch oufe,  near 
"  Plymouth, 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe.  - 
My  Lord, 

rljjmQuth-Docky  March  i.  1776. 
Have  the.  honour  of  communica¬ 
ting  tp  your  Lordfhip,  an  account, 
which,  r  took  on  the  fpot,  of  a  fub- 
terrancan  cavern,  lately  difeovered 
in  your  Lordfhip^s  demefbs  at  Stone- 
houfe.  The  place,  at  a  confiderable 
extent  round,  as  ^our  J-ordlhip  well 


knows,  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Monks:  Part  of  the  wall  that  inclofed 
their  garden  is  ftiil  to  be  feen.  The  ca¬ 
vern  was  accidentally  difeovered  by 
fome miners  in  blowing  upacontigu- 
ous  rock  of  marble.  The  aperture, 
difclofed  by  the  explofion,  was  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  looked 
not  unlike  a  hole  bored  with  an  au¬ 
ger.  It  was  covered  with  a  broad 
flat  ftone,  cemented  with  lime  and 
fand ;  and  twelve  feet  above  it,  the 
ground  feemed  to  have  been  made 
with  rubbifti  brought  thither,  for 
what  purpofe.l  know  not,  unlefs  it 
were  for  that  ©f  concealment.  Here 
indeed,  but  here  only,  we  faw  fome 
.  appearance  of  art,  and  veftige  of  ma- 
fonry.  The  hill  itfdf,  at  the  north¬ 
ern  fide  of  which  this  vault  was 
found,  confifts,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
lime  ftone,  or  rather  marble. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  cave, 
(through  which  we  defeended  by  a 
ladder)  to  the  firft  bafe,.  or  landing 
place,  is  twenty- fix  feet.  At  this 
bafe  is  an  opening,  bearing  N.  W. 
by  W.  to  w'hich  we  have  given  the 
name  of  Tent  Cave.  It  refembles^ 
tent  at  its  bafe,  and  in  its  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  ftretches  upwards,  fome- 
what  pyramidically,  to  an  invifible 
point.  It  is,  as  far  as  we  can  mea- 
iure,  about  ten  feet  high,  feven  broad, 
twenty-two  long:  Though  there  is 
an  opening,  which,  on  account  of 
its  narrownefs,  we  could  not  well  ex¬ 
amine,  and  in  all  probability  it  has  a 
dangerous  flexure.  In  each  fide  of 
this  Tent  Cave  is  a  cleft;  the  right 
runs  horizontally  inwards  ten  feet, 
the  left  meafures  fix  by  four.  The 
Tides  of  the  cave  are  every  where 
deeply  and'  uncouthly  indented,  and 
here  and  there  ftrengthened  with  ribs, 
-naturally  formed,  which  placed  at  a 
due  diftance  from  each  other,  give 
fome  ideas  of  fluted  pillars  in  (Jd 
churches. 

In  a  direct  line  from  this  cave  to 
the  oppofite  point,  is  a  road  thirty 
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feet  long.  The  defccnt  is  deep  and  firft  bears  N.  W.  by  W.and  running 
rugged,  either  from  ftones  thrown  forward  in  a  ;ftraight  line  about 
into  it  from  above,  fince  the  difco.  twenty  feet,  forms  a  curve  that 
very,  or  from  fragments  that  have  verges  fomewhat  to  th^N.  E.  Here 
fallen  off  at  diff  erent  times,  from  diffe-  we  walk  and  creep  in  a  winding 
rent  places  below. 'This  road  is  very  courfe  from  cell  to  cell,  till  we  are 
ftrongly  but  rudely  arched  over,  and  ftopped  by  a  well  of  water,  the 
many  holes  on  both  Tides  are  to  be  breadth  and  depth  of  which  are  as  yet 
feen,  but,  being  very  narrow,  do  not  not  fully  known.  This  winding 
admit  ot  remote  infpeflionor  critical  cavern  is  three  feet  wide.  Tome  parts 
fcrutiny.  five  feet  high,  in  fome  eight.  Re- 

Having  fcrambled  down  this  deep  turning  to  the  avenue  we  find,adjoin- 
defcent,  we  arrive  at  a  natu-  ing  to  this  cavern,  but  feparated  by 
ral  arch  of  Gothic-Ilke  ftru<5ture,  a  large  and  maffy  partition  of  done, 
which  is  four  feet  from  fide  to  fide,  tjie  fecond  cavern  running  weft;  and 
and  fix  feet  high.  Here  fome  pe-  by  defcending  down  Ibme  fmall 
rrifa^ions  are  feen  depending.  On  piles  of  lime-ftone,  or  rather  broken 
the  right  of  this  arch  is  an  opening  rocks,  the  bottom  here  being  fiielvy 
like  a  funnel,  into 'Which  a flender  per-  date,  or  more  properly  a  combina- 
fon  might  creep  ;  on  the  left  is  ano-  tion  of  date  and  lime-ftone,  we  dif- 
thercorrefpondcnt  funnel,  the  courfe  cover  another  well  of  water.  This 
of  which  is  oblique,  and  the  end  un-  is  the  largeft.  The  depth  of  it  is  in 
known.  one  place  t'wenty-three  feet,  the 

Beyond  this  Gothic  pile  is  a  large  width  uncertain.  Oppofite  to  this 
fpace,  to  which  the  arch  is  an  en-  well,  on  the  left  hand,  by  mounting 
trance.  This  fpace,  or  inner  room,  over  a  fmall  ridge  of  rocks  ccvercd 
(for  fo  we  have  termed  it)  is  eleven  with  'wet  and  flippery  clay,  we  enter* 
feet  long,  ten  broad,  twenty-five  a  vault  eight  feet  broad,  eighteen, 
high.  Its  fides  have  many  large  ex-  Jong,  thirty  high.  Here,  towards 
cavations,  and  here  two  columns,  the  S.  E.  a  road,  not  eafy  of  afcent,’ 
A^ich  feem  to  be' a  mafs  of  petrifac-  runs  upwards  of  feventy-two  feet  to- 
tions,  projedl  confiderably.  On  the  wards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
furface  of  thefe  pillars  below,  are  fo  near  to  it,  that  the  found  of  the 
feen  fome  fantaftic  protuberances,  voice,  or  of  a  mallet  within,  mighc 
and  on  the  hanging  roofs  above,  be  dirtin(ftly  heard  without:  In  con- 
fortie  cryftal  drops  that  have  been  fequence  of  which,  a  very  largs  open- 
petrified  in  their  progrefs.  Between  ing  has  been  made  into  it.  At  the 
thofe  columns  is  a  chafm  capable  of  bottom  of  this  vault,  in  a  place  not. 
containing  three  or  four  men.  readily  obferved,  is  another  well  of 

Returning  frortl  this  room,  we  'water,  the  depth  of  which,  on  ac- 
perceived,  on  the  left  hand,  an  ave-  count  of  its  fituation,  cannot  be*  \V  eff 
nue  thirty  feet  long,  naturally  floor-  fathomed,  nor  the  breadth,  of  it  afqer-' 
cd  with  clay,  and  vaulted  with  ftone.  tained. 

It  bears  S.  S,  W.  and  before  we  have  While  the  miners  were  explormg! 
crept  through  it,  we- fee  a  palTage  thofe  gloomy  and  grotefque  regions, 
of  difficult  accefs^nd  dangerous  in-  they  were  alarmed  at  a  murmuring, 
veftigation.  It  runs  forward  twenty-  found  that  feemed  to  come  from' the 
five  leer,  and  opens' over  the  vault  hollows  of  the  cave;  and  one*  of* 
thirty  feet  high  near  the  largeft  well,  them,  who  chanced  to  be  near  the 
Oppofite  ta  this  paffage  are  two  ca-  largeff  well  with  a  candle  in  his 
verns,  both  on  the  right  hanch  The 
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hand,  faw  at  that  inffaxlt  the  watet 
rife  abont  half  a  foot.  This  phaeho- 
menon  then  cbuld  not  ht  eifplained : 
But  now  W6  think  that  the  feveral 
wells  are  nearly  on  a*  level,  and  that ' 
the  waters  ftlape  their  courfe  to¬ 
wards  the  feay  and  mix  with  it  in 
Mill  Bay,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
hundred  and  twelve  feet.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  thofc  wells,  though 
they  lie ,  below  the  extremity  ot  the 
lime«(lone,  have  a  mutual  communi¬ 
cation  or  not :  But  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  as  the  bottom'  of  the  largeff 
well  is  efay,  and  its  fides^  are  (helvy 
flate,'  that  there  arefprings;,  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  ihelVy  vein  of 
Bate,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  and 
colour*  withjfomc  feen*  at  Mount 
Bdgecumbe  on>  the  oppofite  fhore,  is 
continued  even  to  the  lea,  where  two 
openings  at  low’  Water  have  been 
found,  through  which  it  is  probable 
the  water  of  the  great  well*  dif- 
charges  itfelf.  When  the  tide  rifes, 
it  is  prefumed,  that  the  pre/furc  of  the 
fea  without  retards  the  coilrle  of  the 
water  within  ;  and  this  may  account 
for  the  rife  and  fall'  fo  manifeh  at 
different  times  of  founding:  And 
the  fame  circumhance  is  obferved 
alfo  in  a  well  near  the  old  French 
prifon,  in  the  environs  of  Plymouth. 

Each  cavern  has  its  arch; each  arch 
is  ffrohg,  and  in  general  curious. 
The  largeft  wxll  is,  in 

|Cne  pact,  roofed  with  folid  and 
fmooth  done,  not  unlike  the  arch  of 
an  oven.  No^one  feemed  to  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  damps  till  he  came  hi- 
dier,  and  then  the  candles  grew  dim, 
and  one  of  the  inveftigators,  as  well  as 
inyfeli,  felt  nnufual  and  uneafy  fenfa- 
inons.  However, (ince  an  opening  has 
been  made  near  the  arcbof  the  great 
wall,  and  the  air  has  had  a  much 
freer  accefs,  no  fuch  fytnptoms  have 
been  perceived.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  hill  itfelf  is  hollow ;  fome  of  the 
c'averns  have  reciprocal  communica¬ 
tions;  but  -  the  clefts  are  often  too 


narrow  for  accurate  infpeAion  or., 
minute’  inquiry.  The  water  here: 
and  there  is  (lill,  dripping,  and  in- 
efuftations',  lifual  hi  fuch  grottos,  coat 
the  furface  of  the  walls  in  fome  places. 
Tlierc  are  fome  whimfical  likencffcs, 
which  the  pen  need  not  dcfcribe,nor 
the  pencil  delineate.  Mr  Cook- 
worthy  of  Ply  mouth,  a  very  ingenious 
man,  and  an  excellent  chymift,  has*  * 
been  fa  obliging  as  to  analize  the  wa- 
ter  of  the  three  weils^^^and  has  founds 
by  many  experiments^  that  it  is  very 
foft,  and  fit  for  every  purpofe.  I 
therefore  beg,  leave  to  congratulate 
your  Lordihip  on  the  difeoVery  of 
this  water,  which,  though  there  was 
no  want  before,  cannot  foil  ta 
be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  your 
town  of  Stonehouffe;:  a  place  very 
delightful,  and  fuperior  to  mofi  for 
the  beauty  of  its  profpefts,  and  the. 
elegancy  of  its  fituation,.and,  wHat  is 
ftiir  better,  for  the  goodnefs  of  the. 
air  ;  as  the  longevity  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fufficientlye'vintes.  ' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,< 
Your  Lordihip’s  moft  obedient 
and  obliged  humble  fervant, 

FRANCIS  GEACH* 

A  Dialogue'  of  the  Dead\  She^ing^ 
the  •vjay  to  tnodern  preferment,  by  Dv 
William:  King  *.  Signior  In- 
quifitivo — Don  Sebaffiano  dies  Eos 
Muftachieros— Signior  Cornaro— « 
Muilapha. 

Jng.  T^RAY,  gentlemen,  have  a 
JL  little  more  patience  with 
one  another;;:  you  do  not  imagine  the* 
danger  that  may  be  in  quarreling 
here  amongff  the  (hades  below.  Let 
me  be  fo  Happy  as  to  compofe  the 
difference. 


•  Advocate  of  Dolors  Commons;  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Keeper 
df  the  Recordr.in  Ireland,  and  Vicar  General 
to  the  Lord  Primate.  His  works,  in  3  vols 
Svo.  arc  lately  publilhcd  at  London. 
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ieh.  To  take  the  right-hand  of  a 
^erfon  of  my  quality  ! 

Com»  To  affront  a  perfon  that  has 
fiiade  fuch  a  figure  in  the  other  world 
as  1  have  done ! 

Ifjq.  Dear  gentlemen,  I  teliev'e 
neither  of  you  knew  the  other’s  qtia- 
itty.  It  is  ufual  here,  where  death 
makes  us  all  equal,  and  where  I  (hall 
be  glad  to  make  all  friends.  1  long 
to  know  to  what  perfons  I  am  about 
to  do  fo  good  an  office. 

Seb,  Then,  Sir,  I  do  let  you  know, 
that  I  was  Don  Sebafliaao  des  los 
Muftachieros,  a  favourite  and  prime 
minider  to  cardinal  Portp-carero, 
that  great  prelate,  who  hath  difpofed 
of  fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  univerfe, 
and  is  the  padrone  of  the  greatett  mo- 
narchs. 

Corn^  Why  then  I  likewife  let  you 
know,  that  I  was  Signior  Cornaro. 
My  friend  was  the  prefent  pope  In¬ 
nocent  XL  He  has  been  beholden 
to  me  for  many  good  offices  done 
him,  both  before  and  lince  he  came 
to  the  papacy ;  nor  durff  any  man  ia 
Xome  have  affronted  me. 

Inq,  Why  then,  gentlemen,  we  of 
Ais  world  may  hope  to  hear  fome- 
thing  of  importance  from  the  other, 
when  two^  fuch  great  miniders  ar¬ 
rive  here. 

Seh,  I  mud  own,  I  have  received 
returns  of  gratitude  from  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  for  the  fervices  I  have  done, 
'  which  were  daily ;  but  the  frequency 
of  themi  did  not  make  them  the  lefs 
regarded  by  his  exceirency.  O  hea¬ 
vens  !  how  often  have  I  fmoothed 
thofe  hairs,  which  the  cares  of  fo 
great  a  pnonarchy  had  rufffed  f  and 
how  have  1  (tiffened  and  exalted  the 
fame  mudachios,  to  the  terror  of  his 
enemies ! — I  have  eafed  that  mouth 
which  is  the  oracle  of  the  Indies ;  and, 
when  the  mines  of  Pptod  could  not 
have  fent  relief,  by  the  extraction  of 
one  fingle  ojjicUt  too  fmalJ  to  be  call¬ 
ed  a  tooth,  I  have  raifed  new  har¬ 
mony  in  all  bis  fibres.  By  fuch  great 


actions  I  firft  gained  his  edeem,  till^ 
being  afterwards  received  into  his 
privacies,  I  envied  not  the  date  of  a. 
Grandee;  who  might  cover  before 
the  king,  but  mud  have  been  unco¬ 
vered  to  me,  if  he  hoped  for  any  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  cardinal. 

Corn,  It  is  true.  Sir,  you  have  done 
fervice  in  the  world.  But  what  if 
that  like  having  been  placed  in  Rome, 
the  feat  of  empire?  By  my  friendffiip, 
cardinals  have  been  able  to  tread  the" 
Vatican,  and  there  undertake  the 
protection  of  crowned  heads  ;  which 
might  have  funk,  had  not  I  eradi¬ 
cated  thofe  painful  excrefcences  which 
hindered  the  progreffion  of  their  pa¬ 
trons.  Ambaffadors  have  often  wait¬ 
ed  in  the  papal  anti-chamber,  till 
this  hand  had  performed  its  due  o- 
peration  upon  that  toe,  before  which 
even  their  maders  in  their  utmoff 
grandeur  muff  fall  down  and  vene¬ 
rate. 

inq.  How  happy  am  I,  after  death  I 
In  the  other  world,  1  might  have 
fearched  long  enough  before  I  might 
have  found  out  cardinal  Porto-care- 
ro’s  tooth -drawer  and  pope  Inno¬ 
cent’s  corn-cutter  together  at  one 
interview.  But,  fince  f  have  that 
good  fortune,  pray  let  me  know 
which  way,  from  liich  beginnings, 
you  might  rife  to  the  height  of  em¬ 
pire,  as  I  perceive  both  of  you  have 
done  ?  *  ‘ 

Seb.  Eafiiy,  Sir,  very  eafily. 

Corn.  Aye,  Sir,  very  eafiiy. 

Seb.  But  you  muff  think  we  had 
our  method.  I  began  firff  with  my 
fcllow-fcrvants  and  tradefmen — his 
razors  had  the  worff  fort  of  ffeel  ia 
them — his  feiffars  were  dear,  and  of 
no  ufe — his  waffi-balls  not  perfumed, 
and  intolerable — but  he  had  ferved 
his  eminence  many  years,  and  I  might 
be  too  bold  in  finding  fault  with 
him.— When  this  takes,  then  I  begin 
my  management  at  home — Diego 
docs  not  come  with  the  water— Jac- 
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como  has  not  made  the  lather — 
Francifco  never  bru(hes  the  combs. 

Inq.  Very  political !  *  Little  fer- 
vlces  moft  oblige  great  perfonages,’ 
l^ys  a  learned  author. 

Seh.  Thus  I  make  footing  for  my 
own  creatures;  never*  fuch  perfumes 
as  thofe  of  Don  Balthafar — Don  Fer¬ 
nandes  goes  hitofelf  for  all  his  fnuff 
to  the  Indies — never  fuch  a  diligent 
efreature  as  the  little  Jaquinello-— 
Rkrardo  is  never  abfent. 

Com,  It  is  very  true,  that  a  fettled 
Tjdnlftry  mnft  depend  upon  the  friend- 
flup  of  inferiors. 

'Seh,  In  a  little  time,  iny  creatures 
had  a  correfpondence  from  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  beard  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
fiair-cafe.  According  to  the  cue.  his 
citiinence  has  not  flept  well  to-night; 
he^feems  not  (0  be  in  good  humour ; 
nothing  has  been  called  for.  But 
ifty  little  minifters  never  carry  any 
thing  from  me  but  what  is  fatal. 
Your  care  left  you  ihould  difturb  his 
eminence  (hall  be  interpreted  as  your 
iTegleA  of  duty ;  your  fear  of  his  bad 
humour'  (hall  put  him  into  one.  Thus 
commanding  at  home,  I  extend  my 
powers  abroad,  and  great  perfons 
muft  Se  fiibje^  to  the  fame  laws  as 
their  inferiors ;  and  when  I  can  dif- 
poffe  (though  but  in  appearance)  of 
hich  private  minutes,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  public  but  muft  fall  under 
my  power. 

Inq,  Had  I  received  your  inftruc- 
tions  in  the  other  world,  I  inight 
have  much  improved  upon  them. 
But,  Signior  Cornaro,  you  feem 
thought^. 

Com,  You’  have  been  difcourftng 
how  much  fmali  things  may  be  im¬ 
proved;  and  I  have  been  calling  up 
how  much  I  have  been  able  to  make  of 
a  corn.  When  the  world  was  intent 
upon  the  pope’s  counfels,  to  fee 
which  h,e  would  mod  incline  to,  ei¬ 
ther  thd  hitereft  ot  the  Auftrian  fa¬ 
mily,  or  clfti  of  France,  in  relation 


to  the  Spanifh  monarchy — he  calls 
to  me  one, day,  ‘  Signior,  I  have  oc- 
cafion  to  make  ufe  of  your  fidelity. 

But  dare  you  bear  fcandal  ?  dare  you 
endure  thecenfure  of  the  world,  and 
that  as  l9ng  as  I  iliall  think  it  con¬ 
venient  for  my  fervice?’ - ‘  Any 

thing,’  cry  I,  ‘  May  it  pleafe  your 
hoiinefs  !  fo  you  know  it  to  be  inno¬ 
cent.* — ‘  Why  I  .muft  be  indifpofed 
for  fome  time,’  fays  his  hoiinefs.  I 
dare  not  truftmy  phyficians,  left  they, 
fend  roe  fomething  that  may  really 
difpr'rch  me.  But  thee  I  can  triift; 
thou  (halt  fuffer  me  to  give  out-r-but 
ftay,  here  are  a  thoufand  crowns  for 
thee — that,'  as  thou  wert  cutting  my 
corns,  thy  knife  (lipt,  and  made  a 
wound  fo  uneafy  to  me,  that  walk¬ 
ing  may  be  dangerous.’ — It  was  done ;  I 

for  who  dares  difobey  his  hoiinefs  ?  | 

I  had  immediately  the  whole  con-  " 
courfe  of  Rome  about  me.  *  Is  it 
not  enflamed,  moft  noble  Cornaro  ? 
When  will  he  be  able  to  walk  ?  when 
to  give  audience  ?  I  have  a  petition ; 
and  (hall  be  ruined,  if  not  delivered  I 
within  thefe  two  days.  Is  nothing  > 
to  be  done  in  private,  honed  Signior  ?’  ■ 

What  with  cardinals,  fecretaries, 
imperial  and  Spaniih  fa(ftion$,  recei¬ 
ving  prefents,and  inwardly  laughing 
at  their  folly,  I  was  fo  far  wearied, 
that  I  had  almoft  refolved  to  unde-  . 
ceive  them.  You  may  obferve  what 
a  fmall  thing,  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  his  hoiinefs  made  ufe  of  to 
gain  time,  till  he  could  fee  the  vari¬ 
ous  turns  of  affairs  in  the  European 
dates,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  regulate 
his  own  counfels.  | 

Seb^  Fair  and  fofily,  good  Sir !  1 
cannot  fay  that  1  did  fo  much  good ; 
but  I  occafioned  an  equal  proportion 
of  difturbance  by  as  fmall  a  matter. 
Being  by  various  methods,  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  relate,  admitted  to  carefi-, 
nal  Porto- carero’s  clofct,  I  one  day 
faw  a  paper,  beginning,  <  In  the 
name,  ^c.’  by  which  I  fappofed  it 


file  cardinal's  will :  And  the  hopes  Grand  Vizir,  and  to  do  an  eitraor- 
of  a  legacy  made  me  double  my  di-  dinary  favour  for  my  matter,  and 
ligence.  The  cardinal  fome  days  more  than  ever  had  been  done  to  % 
continued  writing;  and  I  going  in  to  Mufti  before;  that  is,  to  murder  him, 
fnuff  the  lights,  he  complained  of  his  drag  him  about  the  ftreets,  throw 
pen,  and  bade  me  mend  it.  Now,  him  into  a  river,  (and,  thank  their 

that  very  pen  (if  all  be  true  as  the  civility  !)  to  throw  me  after  him. 

world  fays  fince)  may  have  difpofed  Inq,  Pray,  Sir,  what  poft  might 
of  Spain  and  both  the  Indies.  How-  you  have  borne  under  him? 
ever,  it  was  not  my  bufinefs  to  in-  Muji,  Poft,  Sir, — What  pott.  Sir? 
quire  who  made  the  late  king  of  Why  every  poft,  from  his  cook  to 
Spain’s  will.  But  it  was  happy  for  his  receiver-general.  Sir,  1  was  a 
me:  I  had  all  the  pretenders  to  pre-  true  fervant  fitting  for  a  great  man, 
ferment  under  Philip  the  Fourth  to  and  ready  to  execute  every  thing  rfiat 
wait  upon  me  in  a  morning.  Vice-  his  power  might  command,  or  his 
roys  were  my  companions.  ‘  When  appetites  •  defire.  My  mafter,  Sir, 

will  his  eminency  ftir?  Is  he  long  a  loved  money;  and  had  all  the  laws, 

drefling?  Who  fpeaks  to  him  firft  as  both  human  and  divine,  of  the  Otto- 
he  comes  out  of  his  clofet?  Could  man  empire,  to  difpofc  of;  and  coo- 
not  you  whifper  him  ?  Might  not  fcquentiy  had  the  falc  of  them  ;  and, 
ihis  make  you  my  friend  ?*  as  I  told  you  juft  now,  I  was  his  fer- 

Corn,  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  you  know  vant.  The  mob  thought  the  Mufti 
that,  whilft  he  was  drefling,  was  the  was  covetous,  though  I  never  found 
propereft  time  to  accofthim.  I  have  him  fo;  and  called  me  ‘  his  moneys 
heard  of  a  great  emprefs,  Seiniramis,  bag  maker:'  ‘  For,  it  is  true,  bye- 
who  commanded  fuch  mighty  armies,  ducation,  I  was  a  French  taylor;  but, 
that  Ihe  was  forced  to  wear  man’s  not  liking  my  trade,  I  ran  away,  ww 
deaths,  to  avoid  the  folicitations  of  taken  captive,  turned  Turk,  had  m 
her  court-ladies;  for,  before  that,  kind  mafter,  under  whom  I  made, 
fhe  had  not  a  pin  ftuck  in  her  but  many  a  penny  by  interpreting  the 
what  coflrher  a  province,  not  a  lock  Alcoran :  And  1.  hoped  to  have  re¬ 
curled  but  what  coft  her  two ;  and  tired  with  what  I  had  to  Italy;  and 
that,  as  women  went  then  and  go  there,  as  I  was  circumcifed,  to  have 
now,  was  pretty  chargeable  drefling  ended  my  days  in  peace,  under  the 
every  morning.  But,  blefs  me  !  who  notion  of  a  Jewilh  broker. — But  it  is 
comes  here?  On  my  word,  he  has  ordered  otherwife. 
been  terribly  handled.  Inq.  Well,  I  will  retire,  fince  my 

Muji,  Yes,  indeed,  ill  enough  two  late  acquaintance  have  gatfo 
handled  I  I  left  my  mafter’s  carcafe  good  a  companion.  Truly,  three 
floating  in  a  river,  and  have  made  very  famous  men  have  found  out 
the  beft  of  my  way  hither  to  pi^ovide  three  veiy  hopeful  minifters.  How- 
for  him,  ever,  the  poor  fellows  were  not  to 

lnq»  Pray,  Sir,  who  may  have  be  blamed,  fince  they  only  ufed  the 
been  your  mafter  ?  readied  means  to  modern  prefer- 

MuJi.  Why,  Sir,  he  was  the  late  ments. 

Mufti  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  '  But 

the  mob  were  pleafed  to  dethrone  .  SCENES  from  the  Nc^  Comk  Phee 
the  Sultan*,  to  force  away  the  hy  Mr  Colman,  entitled ^  The 

Spleen,  or  Islington  Spa. 

Dialogue  appears  to  have  been  written  in  that  -toho.  UUK.  pleaiure,  oir. 

1  Clerk,  A  little  bufmefs, 
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Sir.  AblUfor  two  hundred,  accepted  . 
by  Mr  Rubrick,  and  become  due  this 
day,  you  fee !  (giving  the  bilJ). 

FoHo.  Let  me  fee — ‘  Pleafe  to  pay*  • 
“Um — um — ‘  two  hundred  pounds* 
— um — ^um — ‘  to  Mr  Thomas  Ru¬ 
brick,  Pater-nofter-row - accepted 

T.  R.* — I  don’t  know  what  to  fay  to 
this — I  have  no  dire(5^ions  about  it, 
and  my  mafter’s  at  Spa, 

"  Clerk.  The  Devil  he  is  1  then  the 
bill  will  be  noted,  that’s  all — Spa 
indeed. 

Folio.  Nay,  don’t  be  fo  furious. 
He’s  only  at  Tunbridge- Wells. 

Clerk.  Tunbridge- Wells! - The 

bill  lies  for  payment  at  Dollar’s  and 
Co.  in  Birchin-lane,  and,  if  not  ta¬ 
ken  up  this  afternoon,  will  be  pro- 
tefted. — Tunbridge,  quoth’a !  who  is 
to  wait  while  your  Mailer  is  fent  to 
forty  miles  off  and  back  again  ? 

Folio.  Forty  miles  !  ’tisfcarce  half 
a  mile.  The  New  Tunbridge-wells, 
Iffington  S|pa,  you  know.  (Enter  Af- 
pin)  Oh,  here’s  my  Mailer’s  kiufman, 
Mr  Afpia.  The  bill’s  fafe  enough, 
he’ll  fatisfy  you. 

.  Afpin.  Hey  day  !  fquabblingl 
What’s  the  matter  Folio  ? 

Folio.  Only  a  bill.  Sir,  become 
due  to  day,  and  prefented  for  pay- 
iQent"but  my  smaller  left  no  orders, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  it. 

Afpin.  Ah,  the  old  game  ! — I 
am  not  at  all  furpriied  at  it.  Such 
accidents  happen  every  day.  And 
how  Ciould  it  be  otherwife  !  This 
comes  of  fplitting  himfelf,  and  di¬ 
viding  his  time  between  two  houfes 
and  two  occupations.  So  that  he 
is  never  to  be  found  at  cither  place, 
and  follows  regularly  no  bulinefs  at 
^  aU. 

Clerk.  Well — you  know  where 
the  bill  lies — if  you  don’t  fend  by  fix 
o’clock. 

Folio.  Oh,  here  Is  my  mailer  ! 

Enter  Rubrick  hallily. 

Rubrick.  Well,  Folio;  has  the 


gentleman  been  here  that  I  was  to 
meet  between  eleven  and  twelve  ! 

Fdiio.  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  told  him 
you  fent  word  that  you  could  not 
get  from  the  country  till  one ;  fo  he 
promifed  to  call  again,  and  1  ex¬ 
pert  him  every  minute. 

Rubrick.  You  mull  let  him  know 
I  came  then,  but  was  obliged  to  run 
out  again  diredly,  to  attend  a  fale 
at  the  globe,  but  fhould  be  glad  to 
fee  him  atfeven  in  the  evening,  (go- 

Afpin.  Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  a 
piece  of  quickfilver  ?  Hip,  Mailer 
Mercury  !  Haloo,  Rubrick  i 

Rubrick.  (returning.)  Ha  I  Mr 
Afpin,  are  you  there  ? 

Afpin.  Yes,  and  another  gentle-  , 
man’s  here,  that  has  bufinefs  of  a  I 
little  more  confcqucnce.  ' 

Rubrick.  What  bufinefs? 

Cerk,  Only  a  bill.  Sir.  (prefenting 

Rubrick,  (Looking  at  it.)  Very 
true,  very  true;  here, Folio, take  the  \ 
young  man  jnto  the  compting-houfe,  i 
and  pay  it  immediately  J  ! 

(Exeunt  Clerk  and  Folio.) 
Well,  kinfman !  ^to  Afpin) —  Oh, 
Folio  !  ^ Folio  returns)— fend  little 
,  Primer,  the  Ihop-boy,  to  Pica  the 
Printer’s,  and  defire  ’em  to  let  me  have  , 
proofs  of  my  New  Hillory  of  England, 
and  the  next  fheet  of  Lord  Little- 
wit’s  Jells. —  .j(Folio  going)  And  Fo¬ 
lio  !  (Folio  returns)  and  tell  him  to  ; 
call  at  the  Laboratory,  as  he  goes  a-  j 
long,  and  fee  if  they  have  mend-  I 
ed  the  Hues,  and  bottled  the  Elixir, 
(exit  Folio)  Well,  kinfman  I 

Afpin.  ’Zouns,  it’s  not  well  kinf-  • 
man ;  nor  it  won’t  be  well,  till  you 
live,  in  one  houfe,  and  Hick  to  one 
bufinefs. 

Rubrick.  Why  fo,  kinfman  ?  You 
might  as  well  blame  me  for  having 
two  legs  and  two  eyes,  as  two  lodg¬ 
ings  and  two  trades,  Mr  Afpin.  j 

Afpin.  Two  eyes  that  look  diffe-  I 
rent  ways  produce  a  fquint,  Mr  ; 
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Utibrick;  and  our  legs  are  meant 
to  carry  us  boili  the  fame  road, 
though  they  are  placed  on  oppo- 
fite  Tides,  but  you, — zouns,  if  you 
had  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  or  as 
many  legs  as  a  fpider,  you  have 
employment  for  each  of  them. 

ivubrkk.  What,  wnu’d  von  have 
me  fix’d  to  my  ihop-door,  like  my 
fign  poll  ?  or  d’ye  think  T  can  tra¬ 
vel,  like  a  fnail,  with  my  houfe  upon 
nay  back,  Mr  Alpin? 

Afpin.  No:  But  you  have  more 
roads  than  a  way-pod,  naore  pro- 
je.<Ss  than  a  *crack’d  Politicians^  the 
town  Jack  of  all  trades,  a  mere 
jack  o*lanthorni«  half  bookfeller, 
haM*  apothecary '!  half  in  town,  lialf 

Mmgton  !  doing  every  thing,  .and 
>doing  nothing  !  here, and  there,  and. 
everywhere,  and  to  be  catched  no¬ 
where  1 

Rubrick.  A  man  involved  in  a 
multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  muft  have 
many  engagements*  As  to  books  at 
one  end  of  the  Ihop,  and  medicines 
at  the  other,  Apollo,  you  know, 
the  Patron  of  Bookfcllers,  is  the 
common  God  ©f  Phyfic  and  Poetry  : 
Bcfidcs,  »fince  »the  dolors  are  .moA 
of  'them  ‘turned  Authors,  is  is  but 
proper  that  the  Booklellers,  to  keep 
pace  with  their »  Principals,  ihould 
become  a  fort  of  Apothecaries.  But 
1-fhallbe  too  late  for  thefjlobe;  fo 
your  fervant  !  (going.) 

Enter  Machoof. 

Your  pleafure.  Sir ! 

Machuof.  Gin  I  ken  reet,  you’re 
M aider  <Rubrick,  Siri 

Rubrick.  I  am,  Sir. 

Machoof.  May  I  crave  the  favour 
of  a  word  wi’  you  ? 

Rubrick.  I  -was  this  moment  go¬ 
ing  out.  Sir. 

Machoof.  I  ha*  fome  particklar 
'bufinefs. 

Rubrick.  Have  jou  ?  Well,  then, 
J  attend  you,  Sirj  .and;I*ll  fend  word 


to  the  Globe  that  I  can’t  come  at. 
all. 

Afpin.  I  thought  fo  ;  laft  come  firif 
ferved,  is  your  rule,  I  fee.  I  have 
fome  particuUr  bufinefs  with  you  too; 
bat  ril  day  till  I  can  nail* you  down 
for  two  nilniUrs  to  U  ten  to  it.  You 
are  ftuck  round  bke  the  man  in  clie 
AJmanack::  So  good  day  to  you  ! 
I’ll  go  and  fpeak  to  my  God-daugh¬ 
ter  E4iza,4ind  then  call  upon  the  old 
fool  you  mean  to  make  your  fon-in- 
law.  Good  day  to  you  !  (Exit.) 

Manent  Rubrick  andMACHoorr. 

Rubrick.  And  now  what  is  your 
bufinefs,  Sir? 

Machoof.  I  underdahd,  Maider 
Rubrick,  that  you  deal  in  buks  and 
medicines,  anJ  -that  you  bland»the  I 
bible  and  cudiion  with  the  pedle  and 
mortar.'  I  ha*  not,  like  many  others 
of  my  countrymen,  wretten  a  buk, 
but,  1  ha’  invanted  a  medicine. 

Rubrick.  Did  you  ever  dudy  Phy- 
lie  ?.  .  ,  ' 

Machoof.  I  ha*  not  neglaAed  the 
dudy  of  Pheefick.;  I  am  wal  rad  ia 
Bracken’s  Earriery,  and  Gebfon’s 
Tceatife  on  the  Difafes  of  Horfes. 

Rubrick.  Did  you  ever  pradtife? 

Machoof.  Yes,  by  nayfauJ,  I  prac- 
tifed  three  yea»s  rtogather  in  Lothi* 
an’s.  dragoons,  and 'Cured  the  horfes 
of  aw  the  hool  reeg’roent. 

Rubrick.  Dragoons !  horfes !  *Why 
this  is  all  Farriery. 

Machoof.  Wal,  Sir^ 

Rubrick.  Why,  what  the  Devil, 
are  you  a  Farrier? 

Machoof.  Ay,  by  St  Andrew,  9 
Farrier, 

Rubrick.  A  Horfe-dodlor ; 

Machoof.  Yas,  a  Dodlor  of  Horfe. 

Rubrick.  Well,  but  Dodlor,  how 
fhall  I  venture  :to  fell  your  medkiite  ? 
Why,  this  horfe*remedy  will  fend 
my  cudomers  out  of  the  world  fpll- 
gallop.  ' 

Machoof.  You  are  aw  wrong. 
The  animal  ceconomy  in  the  Jxooman 
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fpccies  and  equine  is  vary  ferailar;  cretwaynow — and  yet  that  branch 
its  only  the  deefrence  in  the  proper-  is  over  run.  Drops,  pills,  and  eledl^u*  ♦ 
tioH;  o*  the  dofes.  Yo*  may  larn  fra*  aries, innumerable  ?  What  d’ye  think 
Horace,  that  they  are  not  encOmpa-  of  the  Nerves,  Do<5tor?  ‘  Neven  . 
-tible-^as  he  fweetly  faings — Hoo-  were  Nervous  Diforders  fo  frequent, 
MANo  capiti  cervicem  pedtor  equi-  you  know. —  And  then  your  name,  ^ 
NAM.  \  Dodtor.  In  drugs,  as  well  as  books, 

Rubrick.  Well,  if  Horace  fays  the  Author’s  name  is  of  no  fmall 
fo-^But,  dodlor,  I  muft  go  fnacks,  confequence. 

you  know  that.  Machoof.  My  name  is  Machoof, 

Machoof.  You  fhall.ha*  five  ftiel-  Sir  ! 
lings  .  i*  the  poond.  i  Rubrick.  Machoof,  ?- Machoof, 

Rubrick,  Five?  1*11  have  half. —  'Dodlor?  .1  ^ 

Ten,  c’ Dodlor,  or  I  don’t  touch  it.  -Machoof,  Dodlor  .David  Machoof, 
Machoof.  You  ftiall  ha’  three  half-  Sir  •  and  by  my  faul,  Maifter  Rubrick, 
croons.  the  medicine  will  not  Jack  celabri- 

Rubrick.’Half!  half..  ty««r-.-I  ha’ gotten  already  , a  diploma  ' 

Machoof.  Ah,  you’re  very  hard,  fram  Sc  Andrew’s,  and  in  a-mail  or 
You  (hall  ha*  tan  then. twa  I  expac  an  order  from  Swe- ; 

.Rubrick.  Well  then,'lft  me  fee  !  den. 

Ay/.fe®d  me  in  fifty  dozen  of  bottles  Rubrick.  Do  you  ?  Why  then 
or 'powders,  which -ever  .it  is,  fora  MachooF’s  Mixture,  or  Swedes’ Bal- / 
trial.  They’ll  go  among  country  fam,  fiiall  be  the  titleof ‘it. — A  lucky 
chapmen.  .I’ll  advertifeit  m  my  new  chriftening^is  more  than  half  the  bat-  • 
Paper  immediately.  tic.  We’ll  go  in,  and  prepare  the 

Machoof.  You  (hall  no’ fail  to  ha’  advertifemem.  .  ^  > 

them.  Yourfervant!  (going.)  .Machoof.  Yas,  we  ,mun  invafti- 

Rubrick.  Oh,  but  Dedor  !  (Mach,  gate  its  axcellent  faculties — it  may 
returns)  I  had  forgot.  What  dif-»  be  xaw’d  the  Univarfal  Ramedy,  the  . 
cafes  is  your  nofirum  .to  cure  ?  Grand  Specefick,  thePanacosa  !— and 

-Machoof,  Haud  you,  haud  you,  you  may  add  a  fma’ Nota  bene,  that  . 
T^by  St  Andrew,  that’s  no  leeght  ’  it’s  an  infallible  cure  for  Corns, 
afair  (paufing).  What  difafes  do  you  .  .  Rubrick.  Ay,  ay,  Machoof ’s  Mix- 

think' the  moft  popular  ?  ture,  or  Swedes-Balfam,  (hall  cure 

Rubrick.  Doiflor,  .your  hand!  everything;  one  thing  as  well  as  a- 
Now  1  fee  you’re  a.  raan.pf  bufinefs.  noiher,  I  warrant  you.  . 

Let  me  fee  !  a  good  thing  in  the  fe-  (Exeunt. 

E  .*  H  P  I  T  A  P  H . 

■  ‘  (On  the  late  Earl  of  LITCHFIELD,  Chancellor, of  Oxford,) 

"  ■  i  By  Mr  Thomas  Warton* 

,,  ,,  ,  ,  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  '  '  ^  ’ 

' ,  George-Henry,  Third  Earl  of  Litchfield. 
t  ^^Whoft  eminent  abilities,  elegance  of  manners,  and  liberality  of  mind, 
,1..'  y  Confpired  to  form  a  Charader  '  I 

Which  at  once  attrads  our  efteem  and  our  affedion. 

.  He  puUivatcd  every  fpecies  of  Literature  v  . 

.  p  '  ,  With  equal  folidity  and  fagacity,  > 

With  a  judgment  (trong,  yet  refin’d,  and  a  peculiar  felicity  of  tafte. 

Skill’d  to  Wend  diguity  with  cafe  5  to  unite  lability  with  propriety ; 
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And  to  embelllfli  good  fenfe  with  all  the  graces  of  wit ; 

He  became  a  coafpicuous  pattern  of  thofe  amiable  accompli Ihments 
Which  enliven  converfation  and  adorn  fcciety. 

'  Thefe  fhining  talents  were  accompanied  by  virtues. 

Which,  as  they  exalt  humanity,  refle(fl  the  llrongell  luftre  on  nobility : 
Unbiafs’d  integrity,  unblemilh’d  honour,  and  thofe  unfhaken 
Principles  of  true  Religion, 

Which  enabled  him  to  fuftain  the  flow,  but  vifible,  advances  of  deaths 

With  unafFe<fled  fortitude. 

To  fuch  diftinguifh’d  merit 

The  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  eledled  Chancellor, 

Bore  ample  teftimoriy: 

And  will  ever  acknowledge  and  remember 
With  what  unwearied  attention  he  proteded  and  promoted 


Her  real 

As  a  friend — a  guardian — « 

I 

An  Extras  from  a  TraSf^  lately  publifoed^ 
entitled^  Pol i t i c al  Em p i  r. i c  i  sm  ; 
a  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr  John 
Wefley. 

IS  it  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  you,  Sir,  who  have  known 
the  Americans  fo  well,  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  fo  many  perfonal  civilities 
from  them,  who  have  (in  your  curi¬ 
ous  and  valuable  Journals)  borne 
ample  teftimony  to  their  virtues,  nay, 
vdio  have,  no  longer  ago  than  the 
late  elciflion,  fignified  the  moft  unre- 
ferved  approbation  of  their  reflftance 
— It  is  furely  not  a  little  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  Ihould  now  fo  fuddenly 
rife  up  to  condemn  them.  *  Shall  I 
praife  you  in  this  ?  I  praife  you  not  *.* 
It  is  reported  that  you  have  been 
difappointed  in  your  hopes  of  an  A- 
merican  Bilhoprick;  and,  when  1  con- 
fider  your  conduct,  ‘  I  partly  believe 
it  f  .*  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  you 
have  now  fome  other obje<fl  in  view: 
And  this  we  alfo  may  take  for  grant¬ 
ed,  becaufe  you  do  not  abfolutely 
contradi<5l  it.  You  adopt  the  fafer 
method  of  endeavouring  to  evade  what 
you  do  not  think  fit  to  deny,  i  do  not 
expert  you  to  acknowledge  that  you 

f  1  Cor.  XL  18. 


intereft,  ^ 

.  patron — and  a  benefa(5for. 

have  bafely  offered  yourfelf  to  hire, 
that  you  have  a<5fually  received  the 
wages  of  proftitution.  Though  we 
know  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fad,  that 
your  Caljn  Addrefs  to  the  American  Co* 
lonies  has  been  circulated  from  the 
firft  office  in  the  kingdom;  yet  I 
think  you  cannot  be  quite  ib  aban¬ 
doned  as  to  fuppofe  that  this  circum- 
ftance  does  you  any  great  honour ; 
to  me  it  affords  a  ftrong  prefumptive 
evidence  of  your  fliame.  You  pro¬ 
bably  have  found  it  convenient  to 
oblige  a  certain  pious  Lord  in  admi- 
niftration,  whom  it  was  impoffible  to 
refufe.  That  this  might  not  too 
much  interfere  with  your  apoftolical 
labours  and  purfuits,  it  was  alfo  con* 
venient  to  have  recourfe  to  Dr  John- 
fon,  and  to  pilfer  the  moft  contemp¬ 
tible  of  his  publications.  Thus,  while 
you  >vere  cringing  and  licking  the 
duft  of  the  great  man’s  (hoes,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  fome  paltry  pittance 
of  his  precious  bounty,  at  the  fame 
time  (to  ufe  the  words  of  your*  own 
very  delicate  figure  in  regard  to  Mr 
Toplady)  you  unfortunately  chanced 
to  ‘  lick  up  Dr  Johnfon’s  fpiule 

After  all,  by  whatever  confid^a- 

\  See  Poftfeript  of  Mr  Wcfltf  JLctBer  to 
the  Printer  of  the  London  Chronieleb 
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tions  you  may  have  been  influenced 
in  this  biiflnefs,  it  was,  to  be  fure, 
the  luckieft  expedient  that,  amidll 
innumerable  refonrces,  could  have 
been  devifed  in  the  prefent  emergent 
cy  of  affairs.  To  have  gained  over 
a  man  of  Mr  Welley*»  defcriplion, 

V  affords  a  flriking  proof  of  the  ^wi/dom 
and  conjifiency  of  the  ptywers  that  he. 
This,  furely,  muft  be  confldered  as  an 
invaluable  acceffion  of  weight  and 
dignity  to  government.  I  felicitate  ' 
my  fellow  fubje’dls  on  their  having 
obtained  fo  irpright,  and  fo  confci- 
entious  an  affertor  of  their  iratural 
,  and  juft  rights  !  f  heartiFy  congra¬ 
tulate  our  rulers,  the  guardians  of 
our  liberties  and  laws,  on  their  fag*a- 
city  inr  diftinguilhing,  and  on  their 
good  fortune  in  making  fa  refpec- 

table  an  acquifition  - Perhaps,  it 

is  not  an  eafy‘ matter  at  once  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  adminiftration  or 
Mr  Wefley  hath  gained’ mi»ft  honour 
by  io  extraordinary  a  coalition. — Hut 
is  it  not  humiliating  to  the  laft  de^ 
gree,  to  refle<5t  on  the  ftate  to  which 
this  once  happy,  free,  and  commer¬ 
cial  country* is  reduced,  when  obliged 
to  look  for  aid  in  the  profcciition  of 
its  plans,  to  the  itinerant  leader  of  a 
gloomy  and  fanatical  fed>?  With 
what  aftonifhment  muft  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  continent,  the  .^lent, 
but  not  inattentive  fpedfators  of  the 
conduct  of  GVeat  Britain,  at  this  im¬ 
portant  crifis — ^with  what  aftonifh-. 
rnent  muft  they  contemplate,  with 
what  fecret  fathfaftion  exult  in  our 
difgracc  1 — How  would  the  breaft  of 
our  late  venerable  fovereign  have 
glowed  with  generous  indignation, 
had  it  been  predicted  to  him  during 
'  his  life-time,  that,  in  the  reign  of  his 
fHuftrious  grand-fon,  the  politics  of 
England  would  have  found  a  refouree 
in  the  pharifaical  cant  and  grimace 
of  Methedifml 

It  is' a  truly  fiirgular*  and  curious 
phaenomenon  in  our  political  hemif- 
pherc,  that  the  proud  penpomr  and 


the  apoftate  priejl,  are  the  mo  ft  fub- 
(lantial  pillars  of  the  prerogative, 
the  moft  arealous  friends  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  moft  original  and  dijinter^ 
ejied  writers  in  fupport  of  its  meafures 
this  day  m  the  kingdom.  * 

Again.  Sir,  it  is  time  to  be.  feri- 
ous — The  occafion  abundantly  re¬ 
quires  it.  Such  in  fiances  afford  a 
melancholy  and  degrading  pidure  of 
the  human  heart.  We  know,  it  is 
necefTary  that  the  man  who  finks  fa 
low  as  to  become  the  creature  of  ad- 
mlniftration,  fliould  not  poffefs  the 
moft  refined  fentiments  of  honour 
and  delicacy.  But,  Slr,/c7«r  condinft 
(which  is  now  more  particularly  the 
firbjed  of  anlmadx^erfion)  fo  abound.'^ 
with  inconfiftencics,  that  an  impar¬ 
tial  obferver  might  be  ftrongly  in¬ 
duced  to  think,  that,  notwithflauding 
your  oftentatious  pretenfions,  you  had 
no  fixed  principles  either  of  belief  or 
of  adlron — that  you  had  ever  lived 
in  a  flu(ftuating  ftate  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty — and  confequently,  that 
von  can  have  na  real' concern  for  the 
fate  of  your  countryj  for  the  welfare' 
and  ft'curity  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

I  am  lorry  to  luggeft  further,  that 
ihofc  wlix>  know  you  beft,  will  -be 
pempted  to  believe  that  you  are  go¬ 
verned  by  the  bafeft  and  moft  un¬ 
manly  motives.  What  lhali  we  fay 
to  your  lhamefu!  apoftacy  from  thofe  ' 
fentiments  of  freedom  which  you  once 
fo  eagerly  efpoufed — to  your  grofs 
and  flagrant  phigiarifms — tU  your 
affected  difavowal  of  being  influenced 
by  thofe  confiderations  of  private  e- 
molunnent,  with  w^hich  you  muft  be 
confclous  that  your  oondiuft  is  too 
ftrongly  marked?  What  are  W’e  to 
think  of  the  futility,  the  referve,  the 
evafion,  and  the  petulance  of  your 
‘  feeble  replies’  to^  this  complicated 
charge  ?  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
juft,  what  can  you  urge  in  your  own 
defence?  But,  if  your  ft  range  infa¬ 
tuation  does  not  ftill  continue,  you 
will  rather  feek  the  darkeft  lhade  of 
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filence  and  oblivion. — Yet,  in  what 
eftimaiion,  think  you,  will  thofe  hold 
your  religious  profeflion,  whom  you 
have  hitherto  impofed  upon,  by  the 
fpecious  garb  of  external  fandtity  and 
feif-denial;  by  a  ftudied  folemnity  of 
countenance,  and  a  gloomy  aufterity 
of  manners — to  all  outward  appear¬ 
ance  devout,  mortified,  wanting  no¬ 
thing;  but  in  reality  proud,  ravenous, 
opprefllve,  and  far  a  pretence^  making 
tong  prayers? — *  Hypocrite,  bigot,  or 
cnthufiaft,  or  a  compofition  of  thefe 
three  charadters  1  do  you,  in  your 
dotage,  likewife  long  after  the  fleflr- 
pots  of  Egypt;  or  are  you  afraid  left 
that  the  light  of  reafon  and  of  liber¬ 
ty  Ihould  banrih  your  cant  and  your 
jargon  out  of  America  V  , 

For  God’s  fake,  Sir,  let  me  intreat 
you  fcrioufly  to  refledt,  for  a  moment, 
on  the  disgraceful  fituation  into 
which  your  own  artifices  have  betray¬ 
ed  you. —  Have  you  not  bafely  pro- 
ftituted  yourfclfto  the  vileft  and  moft 
execrable  purpofes  ? — Have  you  not 
fhamefully  endeavoured,  at  leaft  in 
effedl,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that 
ineftimable  jewel,  that  pearl  of  great 
price t  that  ‘  facred  blefling  of  liberty, 
without  which  (to  ufe  the  manly 
language  of  the  excellent  Dr  Price), 
man  is  a  beaft,  apd  government  a 

curfe  \ 

\ 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Inftitutions  Jor  the 
Education  ofTouth  ;  from  Dr  Smith’s 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caujes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations* 

HE  inftitutions  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  may,  in  the 
fame  manner,  furnifh  a  revenue  fuf- 
ficient  for  defraying  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  The  fee  or  honorary  which 
the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mafter,  natu¬ 
rally  conftitutcs  a  revenue'  of  this 
kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  thd  ma¬ 
fter  does  not  arife  altogether  from 
this  natural  revenue,  it  ftill  is  not 
neceflary  that  it  fhould  be.  derived 
from  that  general  revenue  of  the  fo« 


clety  of  which  the  colledtion  and  ap¬ 
plication  is  in  moft  countries  afOgned 
to  the  executive  power.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  accor¬ 
dingly,  the  endowment  offchools  and 
colleges*  makes  either  no  charge  upon 
chat  general  revenue,  or  but  a  very 
fmall  one.  It  every  where  arifcs 
chiefly  from  fame  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  from  the  rent  of  fome  land¬ 
ed  eftate,  or  from  iheintereftof  fome 
fum  of  money  allotted  and  put  under 
the  management  of  truftees  for  this 
particular  purpofe,  fometimes  by* 
the  fovereign  himfelf,  and  fometimes 
by  fome  private  donor. 

Have  thofe  public  endowments 
coniribirted  in  general  to  promote 
the  end  of  their  inftitution?  Have 
they  contributed  to  encourage  the 
diligence,,  and  to  improve  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  teachers?  Have  they  di- 
redled  the  courfe  of  education  to¬ 
wards  objc(5ls  more  ufeful,  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than 
thofe  to  which  it  would  naturally 
have  gone  of  its  own  accord?  It 
ihould  not  feem  very  difficult  to  give 
at  leaft  a  probable  anfwer  to  each  of 
thofe  queftions. 

In  every  profeflion,  the  exertion  of 
the  greater  part  of  thoie  who  excr- 
cife  it,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
neceffity  they  are  under  of  making 
that  exertion.  This  neceflity  is 
greateft  with  thofe  to  whom  the  c« 
moluments  of  their  profeflJon  arc  the 
only  fource  from  which  they  expeift 
their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary 
revenue  and  fubfiftence.  In  order 
to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even 
to  get  this  fubfiftence,  they  muft, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  execute  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  of  a  known 
value;  and,  where  the  competition 
is  free,  the  rivalihip  of  competitors^ 
who  are  all  endeavouring  to  juftle 
one  another  out  of  employment,  ©• 
bliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
execute  his  work  with  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  exadnefs.  The  greatnefs  of 
the  objects  which  are  to  be  acquired 
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by  fuccefs  in  feme  particular  profef-  rary  or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his, 
fions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  ani-  falary  conftltutes  the  whole  of  the 
mate  the  exertion  of  a  few  men  of  revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  of- 
extraordinary  •  fpirit  and  ambition,  fice.  His  intereft  is,  in  this  cafe,  fet 
<3reat  objedls,  however,  are  evident-  as  dire(5tly  In  oppofition  to  his  duty 
ly  not  neceflary  in  order  to  occafion  as  it  is  poflible  to  fet  it.  It  is  the  in- 
the  greateft  exertions.  Rlvalftiip  and  tereft  of  every  man  to  live  as  much 
emulation  render  excellency,  even  in  at  his  eafe  as  he  can;  and  if  his  emo- 
mean  profeffions,  an  obje<5l  of  ambi-  luments  are  to  be  preclfely  the  fame, 
tion,  and  frequently  occafion  the  whether  he  does,  or  does  not  perform 
very  greateft  exertions.  Great  ob-  fome  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  cer- 
jedls,.  on  the  contrary,  alone  and  un-  tainly  his  intereft,  at  leaft  as  intereft 
fupported  by  the  neceflity  of  appli-  is  vulgarly  underftood,  either  to  ne- 
cation,  have  feldom  been  fufficient  gled  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  fub- 
to  occafion  any  confiderable  exertion.  je<ft  to  fome  authority  which  will  not 
In  England,  fuccefs  in  the  profellion  fuffer  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it 
of  the  law,  leads  to  fome  very  great  in  as  carelefs  and  flovenly  a  manner 
objeds  of  ambition;  and  yet  how  few  as  that  authority  will  permit.  If  he 
men,  born  to  eafy  fortunes,  have  e-  is  naturally  a<ftive  and  a  lover  of  la- 
vtt  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  hour,  it  is  his  intereft  to  employ  that 
that  profeftion  !  a(5tivity  in  any  way,  from  which  he 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  can  derive  fome  advantage,  rather 
colleges  have  necelfarily  diminiftied  '  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
mor-e  or  lefs  the  neceflity  of  applica-  from  which  he  can  derive  none, 
tion  in  the  teachers.  Their  fiibfift-  If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fub- 
ence,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  fa-  je<ft  relides  in  the  body  corporate,  the 
laries,  is  evidently  derived  from  a  college,  or  univerfity,  of  which  he 
fund  altogether  independent  of  their  himfcif  is  a  member,  and  in  which 
fuccefs  and  reputation  in  their  parti-  the  greater  part  of  the  other  mem- 
cular  profcflfions.  bers  are,  like  himfelf,  perfons  who  ■ 

In  fome  imiverfities,  the  falary  either  are  or  ought  to  be  teachers, 
makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common 
a  finall  part  of  the  emoluments  of  Caufe,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to 
the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  one  another ;  and  every  man  to  con- 
part  arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  /ent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglecft 
fees  of  his  pupils.  The  neceflity  of  his  duty,  provided  he  himfelf  is  al- 
application,  though  alw^ays  more  or  lowed  to  negle^  his  own.  In  the 
Ufa  diminiftied,  is  not  in  this  cafe  univerfity  of  Oxford,  the  greater 
entirely  taken  away.  Reputation  in  part  of  the  public  profeflbrs  have, 
his  profeflion  is  ftill  of  fome  impor-  for  thefe  many  years,  given  up  alto- 
tance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  has  fome  gethcr  even  the  pretence  of  teach- 
dcpendency  upon  the  affedion,  era-  ing. 

titude,  and  favourable  report  of  tnofe  If  the  authority  to  which  he  is 
who  have  attended  upon  his  inftruc-  fubjeeft  refides,  not  fo,  much  in  the 
tioBs;  and  thefe  favourable  fentiments  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a 
he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  member,  as  in  fome  other  extraneous 
as  by  deferving  them,  that  is,  by  the  perfons,  in  the  biftiop  of  the  diocefe, 
abilities  and  diligence  with  which  he  for  example;  in  the  governor  of  the 
difeharges  every  part  of  his  duty.  province;  or,  perhaps,  in  fome  mi- 
In  other  univerfiiies,  the  teacher  is  nifter  of  ftate,  it  is  not  indeed  in  this 
prohibited  from  receiving  any  hono-  cafe  very  likely  that  he  wiU  be  fuf¬ 
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fered  to  negleft  his  duty  altogether. 
All  that  fuch  fuperiors,  however, 
can  force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon 
his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
ledlures  in  the  week  or  in  the  year. 
What  thofe  ledures  fhall  be,  muft 
ftili  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the 
teacher;  and  that  diligence  is  likely 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  motives 
which  hc;  has  for  exerting  it.  An 
extraneous  jurifdi<flion  of  this  kind, 
befides,  is  liable  to  be  exercifed  both 
ignorantly  and  capricioufly.  In  its 
nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  diferetion- 
ary;  and  the  perfons  who  exercife  it, 
neither  attending  upon  the  ledtures 
1  of'  the  teacher  themfelves,  nor  per- 
I  haps  underftanding  the  fciences  which 
it  is  his  bufinefs  to  teach,  are  fcldom 
\  capable  of  exercifing  it  with  judge¬ 
ment.  From  the  inlolence  of  office, 
too,  they  are  frequently  indifferent 
how  they  exercife  it,  and  are  very 
apt  to  cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his 
office  wantonly,  and  without  any 
Juft  caufe.  The  perfon  fubjedl  to 
fuch  jurifdidlion,  isneceffarily  degra- 
j  ded  by  it;  and,  inftead  of  being  one 
I  of  the  moft  refpedablcj^Js  rendered 
j  one  of  the  meaneft  and  moft  contemp- 
j  tible  perfons  in  the  fociety.  It  is  by 
'  powerful  protedlion  only  that  he  can 
’  effedlually  guard  himfelf  againft  the 
bad  ufage  to  which  he  is  at  all  times 
expofed;  and  this  protedlion  he  is 
moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or 
diligence  in  his  profeffion,  but  by 
obfequioufnefs  to  the  will  of  his  fu- 
periors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  facrifice  to  that  will  the 
rights,/  the  intereft,  and  the  honour 
of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  Whoever  has  attended 
lor  any  confiderable  time  to  the  ad- 
'miniftration  of  a  French  univerfity, 
muft  have  had  pccafion  to  remark  the 
effedts  which  naturally  refuit  from 
j  an  arbitrary' and  extraneous  jurifdic- 
tlon  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number 
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of  ftudents  to  any  college  or  umTcr* 
ftty,  independent  of  the  merit  or  re¬ 
putation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more  > 
or  lei's  to  diminifti  the  neceffity  of 
that  merit  or  reputation.  r 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  ', 
in  law,  in  phyfic,  and  divinity,  when , 
they  can  be  obtained  only  by  refidiog : 
a  certain  number  of  years  in  certain 
univerfities,  ncceffarily  force  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  ftudents  to  fuch  uni- 
verfitics,  independent  of  the  merit  or 
reputation  of  the  teachers.  The  pri¬ 
vileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of  £ba-  . 
tutes  of  apprenticelhip,  which  have  * 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  juft  as  other  ftatntes  of  i 
apprenticelhip  have  to  ^at  of  ants  ' 
and  manufadures. 

The  charitable  foundations  o£^ 
fcholarffiips,  exhibitions,,  burfaries,  . 

(  See.  neceffarily  attach  a  certain  nuai«  ' 
ber  of  ftudents  to  certain '  colleges,  . 
indepehdent  altogether  of  the  merit  ^ 
of  thofe .  particular  colleges.  Were  . 
the  ftudents  upon  fuch  charitable  : 
foundations  left  free  to  chafe  what 
college  they  liked  heft,  fuch  liberty  f 
might  perhaps  contribute  to  excite 
fome  emulation  among  different  col¬ 
leges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  which  prohibited  even  the  inde¬ 
pendent  members  of  every  particular 
college  from  leaving  it,  and  going  ' 
to  any  other,  without  leave  firft  afk« 
ed  and  obtained  of  chat  which  they 
meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very 
much  to  extinguilh  that  emulation. 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or 
teacher  w'ho  was  to  inftrud  each  ftu- 
dent  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  fhould. 
not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by  the  ftii- 
dent,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  > 
the  college;  and  if,  in  cafe  of  negied,  > 
inability,' or  bad  ufage,  the  ftudent 
ffiouid  not  be  allowed  to  change  him  • 
for  another,  without  leave  firft.aiked^ 
and  obtained;  fuch  a  regulatiox^> 
would  not  only  tend  very  much  to 
extinguilh  all  emulation  among  the 
different  tutors  of  the  fame  college^ 
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but  to  dlminifh  very  much  in  all  of 
them  the  neceffity  of  diligence  and 
of  attention  to  their  refpedlive  pu¬ 
pils.  ^  Such  teachers,  though  very 
veil  paid  by  their  hudents,  might  be 
as  much  difpofed  to  neglect  them  as 
thofe  who  are  not  paid  by  them  at 
all,  or  who  have  no  other  recom- 
pence  but  their  falary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man 
of  fenfe,  it  muil  be  an  unpleafant 
thing  to  him  to  be  confeious,  while 
he  is  le^urlng  his  (ludents,  that  he 
is  either  fpcakingor  reading  nonfenfe, 
or  what  is  very  little  better  than  non- 
ienfe.  It  muft  too  be  unpleafant  to 
him  to  obferve,  that  the  greater  part 
of  hts  Undents  defert  his  tenures;  or 
perhaps  attend  upon  them  with  plain 
enough  marks  of  negledt,  contempt, 
and  derilion..  if  he  is  obliged,  there¬ 
fore,  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
ledures,  thefe  motives  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  other  intereft,  might  difpofe 
him  to  take  fome  pains  to  give  tole¬ 
rably  I  good  ones-  Several  different 
expedients,  however,  may  be  fallen 
upon,  which  will  effe^ually  blunt  the 
edge  of  all  thofe  incitements  to  dili¬ 
gence.  The  teacher,  inhead  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  his  pupils  himfelf,  the 
fcience  in  which  he  propofes  to  in- 
lh‘ud  '  them,  may  read  fome  book 
uponij:;  and  if  this  book  is  written 
in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by 
interpreting  it  to  them  into  their 
ovm ;  or,  what  would  givehim  ftili  lefs 
trouble,  by  maki^ig  them  interpret 
it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  ma¬ 
king  an  occafional  remark  upon  it, 
he  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  gi¬ 
ving  a  Icflurc.  The  flighteff  degree 
of  Knowledge  and  application  will 
onable  him  to  do  this,  without  expo- 
fing  himfelf  to  contempt  or  derifion, 

'  or  faying  any  thing  that  is  really 
foolifh,  abfurd,  or  ridiculous.  The 
difeipline  of  the  college,  at  the  fame 
time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all  his 
pupils  to  the  mod  regular  attendance 
upon  this  (ham-leflure,  and  to  main- 
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tain  the  mod  decent  and  refpedfui 
behaviour  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  performance. 

The  difeipline  of  colleges  and  uni- 
verfities,  is  in  general  contrived  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dudents,  but 
for  the  intered,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking,'  for  the  eafe  of  the  maders. 

Its  obje^  is  in  ail  cafes  to  maintain 
the  authoi’ity  of  the  mader-;  and, 
whether  he  neglects  or  performs  his 
duty,  to  oblige  the  dndents  in  all 
cafes  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  per¬ 
formed  it  with  the  greated  diligence 
and  ability.  Itfeemsto  prefume  p?r- 
fe<n:  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  one 
order,  and  the  greated  weaknefs  and 
folly  in  the  other.  Where  the  maders,  i 
however,  really  perform  their  duty, 
there  are  oo  examples,  I  believe,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  dudents  ever  ^ 
neglect  theirs.  No  difeipline  is  ever 
requifite  to  force  attendance  upon 
le^dures  which  are  really  worth  the 
attending,  as  is  well  known  where- 
ever  any  fuch  ledlures  are  given. 
Force  and  redraint  may,  no  doubt,  be 
in  fome  degree  requifite,  in  order  to 
oblige  children  or  very  young  boys  ( 
to  attend  to  thofe  parts  of  education  i. 
which  it  is  thoughtneceffary  for  them 
to  acquire  during  that  early  period  j 
of  life;  but,  after  twelve  or  thirteen  i 
years  of  age,  provided  the  mader  . 
does  his  duty,  force  or  redraint  can  * 
fcarce  ever  be  neceflary  to  carry  on  i 
any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the 
generofity  of  the  greater  part  of 
young  men,  that,  fo  far  from  being 
difpofed  to  negJe<d  or  defpife  the  in- 
drudtions  of  their  mader,  provided 
he  fhows  fon>e  ferious  intention  of 
being  of  ufe  to  them,  they  are  gene, 
rally  inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal 
of  incorrednefs  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  and  fometimes  even  to 
conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal 
of  grofs  negligence. 

Thofe  parts  of  education,  it  is  to 
be  obferyed,  for  the  teaching  of  j 
which  there  are  no  |>ublic  inftitutions,  | 
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are  generally  the  beft  taught.  When 
a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a 
dancing  fchool,  he  does  not  indeed 
always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance 
very  well;  but  he  feldom  fails  of 
learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The 
good  ene(5ls  of  the  rIding*fchool  are 
not  commonly  fo  evident.  The  ex- 
pcnce  of  a  riding- fchool  is  fo  great, 
that  in  mod  places  it  is  a  public 
inftitution.  The  three  mod  elTential 
parts  of  literary  education,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  it  dill  continues 
to  be  more  comn>on  to  acquire  in 
private  than  in  public  fchools  ;  and 
'  it  very  feldom  happens,  that  any  body 
fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree 
'  in  which  it  is  ncceffary  to  acquire 
them. 

Iln  England,  the  public  fchools  are 
^  much  lefs  corrupted  than  the  univer- 
fities.  In  the  fchools  the  youth  are 
taught,'  or  at  lead  may  be  taught, 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  is,  every  thing 
which  the  inaders  pretend  to  teach, 

tor  which  it  is  expeeded  they  fhould 
.teach.  In  the  univerfities  the  youth 
neither  are  taught,  nor  always  .can 
find  any  proper  means  of  being  taught, 
the  fciences  which  it  is  the  bufinefs 
}•  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  teach. 

I  The  reward  of  the  fchoolmader  in 

j  mod  cafes  depends  principally,  in 

I  '  foine  cafes  almod  entirely,  upon  the 

I  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcholars. 

\  Schools  have  no  exclufive  privileges, 

j  '  In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of 

graduation,  it  i5  not  neceflary  that  a 

Iperfoh  (hould  bring  a  cel*iificate  of 
‘  his  having  dudied  a  certain  number 

j  of  years  at  i  public  fchobl.  If,  upon 

examination,  he  appears  to  under- 
dand  what  is  taught  there,  no  que- 
dionsare  afked  about  the  place  where 
he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are 
commonly  taught  in  univerfities,  it 
may  perhaps  be  faid,  are  not  very 
well  taught  But,  had  it  not  been 
for  thofe  inditutions,  they  would  not 
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have  been  commonly  taught  at  all  * 
and  both  the  individual  and  the  pu¬ 
blic  would  have  fuffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  want  of  thofe  important 
parts  of  education. 

The  prefent  univerfities  of  Europe 
were  originally,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  ecclefiadical  corporations,  in- 
dituted  for  the  education  of  church¬ 
men.  They  were  founded  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  pope,  and  \vere  fo  en¬ 
tirely  under  his  immediate  prote(dion> 
that  their  members,  whether  maders 
or  dudents,  had  all  of  them  what 
was  then  called  the  benefit  of  cler^ ; 
that  is,  were  exempted  from  the  ci¬ 
vil  jurifdi^Iion  of  the  countries  iit 
whioh  their  refpedfive  uniVerdties 
were  fituated,.  and  were  amenable 
only  to  the  ecclefiadical  tribunals. 
What  was  taught' in  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  univerfities  was,  fuitable  to 
the  end  of  their  inditutioh,  either 
theology,  or  fomething  that  was 
merely  preparatory  to  theology. 

When  Chridianity  was  fird  efta- 
bliihed  by  law,  a  corrupted  Latin 
had  become  the  common  language 
of  all  the  Wedern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  fervice  of  the  church  according¬ 
ly,  and  the  trandation  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  read  in  churches,  were 
both  in  that  corrupted  Latin,  that 
is,  in  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  After  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  ‘who  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  Latin  gradually 
ceafed  to  be  the  language  oran/ part 
of  Europe.  ’But  the  revefente‘ of  the 
people  nattitaily  preferves  the  efta- 
blifhed  fornis  and  ceremonies  of  rdli- 
gion,  long  after  the  circumftances 
which  fird  introduced  and  rendered 
them  reafonable  are  no  more.  Tho* 
Latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  un  . 
derdood  any  where  by  the  great  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  people,  the  whole  fervice 
of  the  church  dill  continued  to  be 
performed  in  that  language.  Two 
different  languages  were  thus  efta^ 
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'  blifhed  in  Europe,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  in  antient  Egypt;  a  language 
of  the  priefts,  and  a  language  of  the 
people;  a  facred  and  a  profane;  a 
learned  and  an  unlearned  language. 

But  it  was  neceflary  that  the  priells 
fhomld  underftand  fome thing  of  that 
facred  and  learned  language  in  whicli 
they  were  to  officiate;  and  the  ftudy 
of  the  Latin  language,  therefore, 
made  from  the  beginning  an  effiehtial 
part  of  univerfity  education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of 
the  Greek  or  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  infallible  decrees  of  the  church 
had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranflation 
of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  to  have  been  equally 
dilated  by  divine  infpiration;  and 
therefore  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  The 
knowledge  of  thofe  two  languages, 
therefore,  not  being  indifpenlibly  re- 
quifite  to  a  churchman,  the  ftudy  of 
them  did  not  for  a  long  time  make  a 
jieceftary  part  of  the  common  courfe 
of  univerfity  education;  There  are 
fome  Spanifti  uhiverfities,  I  am  af. 
fured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language  has  never  yet  made 
any  part  of  that  courfe.  The  firft 
reformers  found  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Teftament,  and  even  the  He¬ 
brew  text  of  the  Old,  more  favour¬ 
able  to  their  opinions  than  the  Vul¬ 
gate  tranflation;  which,  as  might 
naturally  be  fuppofed,  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  accommodated  to  fupport  the 
dodfrines  of  the  catholic  church. 
They  fct  themfelves,  therefore,  to 
cxpofe  the  many  errors  of  that  tran¬ 
flation,  which  the  Roman  catholic 


clergy  were  thus  put  under  the  ne* . 
ceffity  of  defending  or  explaining. 
But  this  could  not  well  be  done  with¬ 
out  fome  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages,  of  which  the  ftudy  was 
therefore  gradually  introduced  into 
the  greater  part  of  uniyerfities;  both 
of  thofe  which  embraced,  and  of 
thofe  which  rejedled  the  dodlrines  of 
the  reforn^ation.  The  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  was  connedled  with  every  part 
of  that  claffical  learning,  which, 
though,  at  firft,  principally  cultiva¬ 
ted  by  catholics  and  Italians,  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  into  faftiion  much  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  that  the  dodtrines 
of  the  reformation  were  fet  on  foot. 
In  the  greater  part  of  uniyerfities, 
iherfefore,  that,  language  was  taught' 
previous  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  as  foon  as  the  ftudent  had  madq 
fome  progrefs  in  the  Latin.  The 
Hebrew  language  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  claffical  learning,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  the  holy  feriptures,  being  the 
language  of  not  a  fingle  book  in  any 
efteem,  the  ftudy  of  it  did  net  com¬ 
monly  commence  till  after  that  of 
philofophy,  and  when  the  ftudent 
had  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  the- 
ology."_  ■  ■  'J. 

Originally  the  firft  rudiments  both 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
.were  taught  in  univerfities,  and  they 
ftiil  continue  to  be  fo  in  fome  univerfi¬ 
ties.  In  others  it  is  expedled  that  the 
ftudent  fhould  have  previoufly  ac¬ 
quired  at  leaft  the  rudiments  of  one 
or  both  of  thofe  languages,  of  which 
the  ftudy  continues  to  make  every 
where  a  very  confiderable  part  oj 
univerfity  education. 
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^POETICAL  LETTER  from  Which  done,  fhc  the  front  in  a  cafliion  did 
•  Mr  Inkle,  a  Fneman  of  Bath,  to  his  wrap. 

Wife  41/ Gloceftcr.  By  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Till  the  forctop  Rood  up  like  a  GrenadieVs 

New  Bath  Guide.  cap, 

On  which  all  her  jewels  at  once  (he  dlfplayed 

INDEED  I  mud  tell  thee,  dear  wife,  how  Bought  of  Solomon  Smouch — who  was  lea- 
thy  daughter  ’  ving  off  trade; 

Makes  a  progrefs  in  all  the  hnc  things  thou  What  a  bargain  was  there,  for  fo  trifling  a 
had  taught  her ;  Aim ! 

Not  like  thy  old  Grandmother  Dorothy  Dif-  Not  a  diamond,  or  pearl,  that  was  lefs  than 
toff,  ’  ray  thumb ! 

Who'd  fpin  half  a  day  without  taking  her  All  Then  deck’d  with  fair  fruits,  and  gay 
off;  flow’rets  all  twin’d 

She’ll  dance  a  Cotilion — make  Vcrles — draw  In  a  pofy  as  thick  as  a  befoni  behind, 

faces—  The  merry  old  Bob  gave  his  ringlets  to  flow. 

Read  Novels — frag  Catches — and  Audy  the  And  dangle  like  faulages  all  in  a  low.  "" 

Graces  ;  x 

bhe  has  many  a  pretty  French  word  at  com-  Oh  !  I  wifh  you  could  fee,  my  dear  fpoufe, 
mand,  all  this  while 

That  founds  vaAly  fwcet,  yet  1  can’t  under-  How  Ihc  copies  your  fweet  irrefidibic  fmilc  ! 

(land;  How  Ihe fimpers,  and  prinks,  while  the  glafs 

For  French  is  a  language  fo  very  genteel,  is  before  her. 

That  a  few  little  words  will  imply  a  great  And ‘calls  all , the  Cupids  around  to  adore 
deal ;  her ; 

So' very  concife,  and  fo  given  to  vary.  With  a  grace  and  an  air  fo  genteel'  and  bc- 

*  ris  in  vain  to  apply  to  your  Vocabulary —  coming, 

Savoir  Vivre — Bon  Ton — that’s  as  much  Signicra  Squailini’s  new  minuet  humming, 
as  to  fay,  Now  backward  (he  moves,  now  her  Aeps  doth 

We  grow  more  polite,  and  improve  cv’ry  ^  advance, 

day;  With' the  fame  winning  ogle,  the  fame  kil- 

Thac  for  eating  and  drinking  we  know  the  ling  glance, 

bed  rules,  Which  beam’d  from  your  eyes,  with  fuch 

And  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  blockheads  ludre  divine, 

and  fools  ;  They  thaw’d  all  my  ice,  in  the  year  thirty- 

Thatdrefs,  cards,  and  dancing,  alone  (hou’d  nine, 

engage  '  And  made  me  at  once  fo  my  fenfes  for* 

This  far  more  enlighten’d  and  delicate  age.  get. 


You  mud  know  too,  that  Madge  has  a  won-  I  fear  I  have  hardly  recover’d  them  yet; 

derful  paflion  For  why  ye  mud  ducco  and  whitewalh  your 

'  To  appear  like  a  Lady  of  very  high  falbion ;  faces. 

So  I’ll  tell  thee,  dear  Dinah,  how  well  (he  (A  fafhion  which  Madge  with  fuch  rapture 
'  contriv’d,  embraces) 

'  The  very  Arft  moment  her  ticket  arriv’d ;  Then  ruddle  them  over  like  (heep  for  the 


bhe  was  pleas’d,  to  be  furc — (but  as  often 
I’ve  bid  her 

1^  weighty  concerns)  (he  took  time  to  con- 
(ider, 

Then,  with  prefence  of  mind  flying  up  to  the 
garret. 

Brought  down  my  old  wig  that’s  as  red  as  a 
carrot. 

And  to  it  (he  went,  dear,  ingenious,  fweet 
foul, 

.  Drawing  up  the  old  caul  ’till  it  Acted  her 
pole ;  * 

'  Then  with  dripping'  and  flour  did  fo  bade  it 


marker, 

I  mud  own,  niy  dear  wife,  I  am  quite  in  the 
dark  yet ; 

But  I’ve  no  kind  of  doubt,  (he’s  .quite  in  the 
right. 

As  the  world  all  allows— -*tis  extremely  po¬ 
lite. 

As ’your  Ane  traveU’d  Ladies,  old  madam 
Van-Crone 

And  Lady  Rouge-Dragon,  declare  *tis  the 
Ton ; 

A  Too,  which  I  needs  mud  approve  in  the 
main, — 

As  I  never  (hall  fee  an  old  woman  again. 


and  frizzle.  As  I  never  (hall  ice  an  old  woman  again. 

'  The  hairs  all  became  of  a  beautiful  grizzle;  Lack-a-day  !  how  her  throat  doth  oar  Mar- 
"  Thofe  curls,  which  a  barber  would  view  with  gcry.raife,  ^  » 

defpair,  How  (hove  up  her  'bofom,  and  (hove  down 

She  did  coax,  twld,  and  twine,  with  fuch  her  days  ?  > 

‘  (kill  and  fuch  care.  For,  to  make  a  young  LatJy  a  true  polite 

With  combs,  pins,  and  pade,  made  fuch  fre-  Agure, 


quenc  attacks  on. 

She  triumph’d  at  lcD|th«-an<l  fubdu’U  the 

pld  caxon ; 


You  mud  crump  up  her  Adcs  that  her  breads 
may 


And  hcr’s,  tho’  a  chicken  as  yet,  my  dear 
Dinah, 

Stand  forth  full  as  plump  and  as  jolly  as 
thine  are; 

And  why  (hculd  flic  leave  any  charm  for  con* 

jeaure, 

Like  the  figure  you  fee  in  your  grandmother’s 
picture, 

With  her  neck  in  a  ruff,  and  her  waill  in  a 
girdle, 

And  her  throat  like  a  .ram’s  that  is  caught 
in  a  hurdle, 

Her  hcad  like  the  Baptifi’s  when  plac’d  in  a 
charger — 

I’m  furc,  my  dear  wife,  you  have  long’d  to 
enlarge  her,  * 

You  never  as  yet  did  thofe  bcaiuies  conceal, 

^hich  Nature  intended  your  fex  to  reveal  ; 

And  I’m  happy  that  Madge  has  acquir’d  fuch 
a  fpice 

Of  your  excellent  manners  and  wholefomc 
advice, 

Has  the  fpirit,  the  tade,  tlie  good*naturc,  and 
fenfe,  ^  * 

To  treat  all  mankind  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  ; 

And  whiUt  I  inftrud  her  ‘that  path  to  pur- 
fuc. 

So  well  pointed  out,fo  well  trodden  by‘you, 

I’m  fure,  my  dear  Dinah,  you  never  can  think 
ill 

Of  your  ever  nncere  and  alfvOionate 

INKLE. 


The  place,  the  park,  tlvc  dramatis  perfona-, 
Two  female  wits,  with  each  a  macaroni, 

Prithee,  Lord  Fiimfcy - what’s  this  thing 

at  Drury, 

This  Spleen  ?  ’tis  low,  dalnn’d  low'.  Madam, 

I  will  afllirc  you. 

C efi  vra:  »;y  Lord  ! - Wc  now  feel  no  fuch 

evil, 

Never  are  haunted  with  a  vapcurldi  devil. 

In  plcalure’s  round  wc  whirl  it  from  the  bruin. 
You  raitic  it  away  with  feveu  s  fhe  main^ 

In  upper  life  v^c  have  no  fplccn  or  gall  ; 

And  as  for  other  life,  it  is  no  iife  at  all ! 

What  can  I  fay  in  our  poor  bard’s  behalf  ?  1 
He  hopes  that  loiver  life  may  make  you 
laugh  ; 

May  not  a  trader  who  (hall  bufinefs  drop, 
Quitting  at  once  his  old  accuftom’d  (hop, 
in  fancy  through  a  courfe  of  plealurcs  run, 
Retiring  to  his  feat  at  Iflngtoriy 
And  ot  talfc  dreams  ot  ha])piricfs  brim-full, 
Be  at  his  villa  milerably  dull ; 

Wou’d  not  he  lllington’s  fine  air  forego, 
Could  he  again  be  choak’d  in  Butcher-Row, 
In  Ihowing  cloth  renew  his  former  picalurc, 
Surpals’d  by  none,  but  that  clipping  of  mca- 
furc  i 

The  n.aftcr  of  this  Jljcp  too  fecks  icp  ole, ' 
Sells  off  his  iiock  in  trade,  his  vcrle  and  / 
profe,  y 

His  daggers,  bulkins,  thunder,  lightening,^ 
and  old  clothes. 

Will  he,  in  rural  lhades,  find  cafe  and  quiet  ? 
Ob,  no  ;  he’ll  figh  for  Drury,  andfeek  peace 
in  riot. 

Nature  of  yore  prevail’d  thro’  human  kind  ; 
I'o  lo'W  and  middle  life — Ibe’s  now  confin’d. 
’Twas  there  the  choicell  dramatifi have  Ibuglit 
her; 

’Twas  there  JVfo//ere,  there  Johnfoiif  Shake- 
Jpeartf  caught  her. 

Then  let  dur  gleaning  bard  with  fafety  come. 
To  pick  up  fliaws,  dropt  from  their  harvefi 
home. 


To  the  new  Comic  Piece  of  Tf^eSfLEEN;  or^ 
Islington  Spa. 


’ 'Written  Jji  David  Gar  rick,  Efq; 
Spoken  hy  Mr  Kino. 

THO’  Prologues  now,  as  blackberries  are 
“plenty, 

And  like  them,  maukilh  too,  nineteen  in 
'  *  twenty, 

"^ttyou  will  have  them,  when  their  date  is 
o'er. 

And  Prologue,  Prologue^  Bill  your  honours 
•  *  '  roar; 

.Till  fbm/efuch  difinal,phiz  as  mine  comes.... 

on,  .  y 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  indeed  there’s  none,  > 
*Tkit  Prologue^  Author ^  Speaker,  all  are  dead  V 
and  gone.  V 

Thcfe  reafoBS  have  fome  weight,  and  Bop 
the  rout. 

Yon  fmile— 4nd  thus  go  cringing 

*  out ; 

While  living  call  me,  for' your- pleafure 
*"•*  uTe  tnc,  '  '  "  f 

**  Should  1  tip  pff— I  hppe  you’ll  ^eo  excufe 
•  "  me.**  '  ''  *  ‘ 

So  much  for  Pralqguet'—  and  now  enter 
Farce: 

Shall  1 4  (ccnCf  I  Utdj  hcurdi  rehcarfc  I 


Written  by  George  Colman,  Efq; 

Spoken  by  Mrs  Km  G, 

Jfi  the  Charahler  of  J)r  Anodyne. 

A  Female  doctor,  firsl — and  pray  why  not? 

Hzveyou  from  nature  a  foie  patent  got? ' 
Can  you  chain  down  experience,  fenfe,  and 
knowledge 

(Like  madmen  in  ‘waiBcoats)  to  the 
College  ? 

Let  us  preferibe !— our  wholfome  revolu¬ 
tions  .....  V 
Would  quickly  mend  your  crazy  cdnBiCti- 
tions  ? 

InvcB  a  female  with  a  rcvcrciid  gtiZuck. 
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What  fpruce  divine  wou*d  more  become  the 
haflbek  ? 

Or  robe  her  in  a  lawyer’s  gown  and  band, 

\Vhat  judge  ib  iwecc  a  pleader  could  with- 
Hand? 

Into  St  Stephen’s  chapel  let  us  go  ! 

What  power  our  aye  would  have;  what 
force  our  no ! 

Try  us  in  all  things — there  arc  very  few 

Wc  women  could  nut  do,  as  well  as  you. 

Shew  me,  thro’  all  creation,  thofe  who  c;in, 

A  fiercer  tyrant,  than  the  tyrant  man. 

Lion  to  lionefs,  is  calm  and  civil, 

But  man  with  women — plays  the  very  devil. 

In  France,  where  politejj't  Ihould,  rule  the 
land, 

The  f'ceptre’s  w'reflcd  from  a  female  hand. 

‘A  Ipoufe  in  China  keeps  his  brain  from  mad¬ 
ding, 

By  crippling  dcarce’s  feet^  to  fpoil  her  gad¬ 
ding  ; 


While  the  grand  Turk,  lord  of  a  vaft  ier^g* 
lio. 

Warms  the  whqle  houfe — himfclf  one  great 
Buzaglo. 

Here  we’re  denied  the  privilege  to  think, 

And  I'carcc  allow’d  the  ulc  of  pen  and  ink. 

But  mark  your  playhoufc  wits,  and  fairly 
tell. 

If  wc  poor  women  cou’d  not  write  as  well  : 

Yes,  ladies,  we  have  written,  and  we 

No  lords,  alive  or  dead,  Ihall  (lop  our  quili. 

Break  down  the  fences  of  a  partial -tribe. 

And  let  us  too  preach,  couidcl,  and  prcfcribcl 

Firm  as  RomcT  matrons,  bold  as  dames  of 
Sparta, 

Let  Etiglilh  women  form  a  female  MagQ» 
Ciiat  ta ; 

AlTert  your  rights,  you  muft  command  fuc- 
cefs. 

And  make  king  John  fuhmit  to  brave  <^uc^ 
Befs. 
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By  Michael  Kearney,  D.  D.  Projejjor  of  Biftory  on  the  Foundation  of  Eraf- 
mus  Smyth,  Efq;  London,  Murray.  Edinburgh,  Elliot,  andHeW,  Price, 

2  s  6  d. 

These  le(fliires  difplay  erudition  and  good  tafte,  and  are  executed 
on  the  plan  moft  adapted  to  the  nature  of  an  hiftorical  profefforfhip, 
and  calculated  to  be  moli  ufeful  to  the  ftudent.  Inflead  of  compofing 
.  actual  hiftory,  and  reading  a  chapter  of  it,  at  the  intervals  of:  weeks  or 
months,  when  every  impremon  of  a  preceding  ledlure  mud  be  obliterated 
before  the  hearing  of  the  fubfequent  one,  a  method  of  teaching  hiftory 
manifellly  abfurd  ;  Dr  Kearney  delineates  the  principles  and  progrefs  of 
civil  fociety,  attempts  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  V^rith  human  nature, 
and  enables  them  to  judge  with  precifion  of  the  confiftency  and  probability 
of  the  tranfadlions  and  characters  they  may  find  in  hiftorical  compofitlous. 
The  author,  therefore,  inftead  of  narrating  events  in  detail,  takes  notice 
only  of  revolutions  and  their  caufes ;  and  thus  illuftrating  fpeculation  by 
example,  he  moft  happily  unites  political  and  philofophical  knowledge  with 
real  tranfadtions.  That  the  reader’s  ideas^  however,  may  be  directed  to 
one  great  objedt,  without  being  diftradted  and  imbarrafled  by  reprefenta- 
tions  belonging  to  different  places  and  times,  which  would  have  require^  ' 
much  limitation  and  explication  to  trace  them  to  the  fame  common  princi¬ 
ples,  he  chufes  for  the  ground-work  of  his  pbfervationsj  contaiifed  in  tbefe 
few  ledlures,  the  hiftory  and  revolutions  ,of  ancient  Rome.  He  exhibits  tho 
progrefs  of  fociety,  which  progrefs  he  illuftrates  and  confirms  by  examples 
of  Roman  ftory,  in  the  following  order.  .  Limited  monarchy,  he  judges, 
would  be  the  moft  early  form  of  government ;  domeftic  and  parental  autho¬ 
rity  would  fuggeftit,  and  it  would  be  adopted  from  views  of  felf-dcfence  or 
ambition.  Tins  kind  of  governuaent,  where  every  prerogative  and  figiy: 
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wre  undefined,  ivould  continue  no  longer  than  the  fubfiftence  of  the  par- 
ticu^r  occafions  that  promoted  it,  would  loon  fink  under  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  inliabitants  of  the  ftate,  and  dege¬ 
nerate  into  an  ariftocracy.  'I'he  people  gain  importance  from  the  factions 
of  the  great,'  to  whoiii  they  become  ncceflary  in  fupport  of  their  claims ; 
the  animofities  and  contentions  of  the  nobles  are  quickly  found  to  be  op- 
preflive  and  odious,  by  which  the  people  are  tempted  to  afl'ert  their  rights 
and  to  extirpate  their  opprelfors ;  ariftocratical  government  is  accordingly 
fucceeded  naturally  by  the  republican  form. 

While  virtue  and  patriotifm  remain,  this  fpecies  of  government  may  fiib- 
iift;  but  it  tends  to  engender  fa<Slon,  and  opens  a  moft  inviting  field  to  am¬ 
bition.  Riches  and  corruption,  its  common  attendants,  never  fail  lb  in¬ 
troduce  faction,  which  almoft  necelTarily  terminates  in  defpotifm.  It  is  on¬ 
ly  requifite,  that  this  kind  of  government  Ihould  appear  to  be  introduced 
from  neceflity,  and  be  condu<5ted  lor  fome  time  with  clemency  and  modera¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  gitc  it  a  lading  e- 
ftablilhment.  Such  is  the  theory  embraced  by  the  author,  and  fupported  by 
much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  good  fenfe.  If  t^ie  reader  is  not  perfiiaded 
to  adopt  his  views  without  referve,  he  will  at  lead  be  induced  to  allow,  that 
his  fentiments  are  extremely  plaufible  and  captivating. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  performance,  we  lhall  fubjoin  the  reflections  on  the 
lad  revolution  of  the  Roman  government,  or  the  edablilhment  of  defpotifm 
under  Augudus. 

“  IndruCted  by  the  fate  of  his  uncle,  he  did  not  alarm  the  remaining  re¬ 
publican  pride  by  afluming  the  title  of  a  magidracy  which  the  falutary  po¬ 
licy  of  ages  had  armed  with  terrors;  much  lefs  did  he  aggravate  the  weight 
of  authority  by  anouncing  its  perpetuity.  The  date,  exhauded  and  fa¬ 
tigued  by  civil  difeord,  required  repofe ;  the  diforders  of  more  than  forty 
years  called  for  the  lenient  hand  of  a  healing  magidrate.  To  accept  this  friend¬ 
ly  ©flBce  feemed  an  aCt  of  patriotifm ;  and  the  limited  duration  of  the  truft 
conferred,  promifed  a  moderate  ufe  of  it.  By  frequent  renewal  of  his  power 
upon  plaufible  pretexts,  he  caufed  the  Romans  to  glide  into  an  habitual  de¬ 
pendence  upon  him.  That  military  influence,  from  which  the  cfiience.pf 
his  power  was  derived,  he  dudioufly  concealed; — no  circumdance,  however 
minute,  was  negleCled,  which  tended  to  divert  attention  from  his  military 
character.  Thus  the  paludamentum,  or  war  tunic,  was  never  worn  an 
■  Rome.  He  feared  to  be  confidered  by  his  fubjeCts  as  the  commander  of 
victorious  legions  cantoned  amidd  an  enflaved  people;  he  laboured  to  give 
his  authority  the  firnded  ot  all  fupports,  a  coincidence  with  the  prejudices 
and  early  imbibed  habits  of  thinking  of  the  people.  Augudus  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  it  is  true,  are  known  to  us  by  the  title  ot  Imperator;  Yet  this  name 
was  not  affumed  at  Rome;  related  not  to  the  citizens,  but  merely  to  the 
foldiery.  Among  the  citizens  he  appeared  with  the  milder  appellation  of 
Princeps;  A  republican  word,  which  had  no  annexed  authority,  implied 
no  jurifdiCtion,  but  only  that  honourable  fuperiority  of  rank  which  fprings 
from  pre-eminence  in  merit.  All  his  political  inditutions  were  calculated 
to  inlufe  an  opinion,  that  the  antient  government  dill  fubfided:  Eadem  ma^ 
gijiratuum  vocahula^  Tacitus  obferves.  Sometimes  accepting  the  office  of 
Coniul,  he  Jed  the  people  to  believe,  that  it  ftill  contained  fome  real  autho¬ 
rity,  as  the  participation  of  it  was  an  acceffion  of  dignity  to  Caefar;  and 
by  fometimes  declining  it,  he  appeared  to  give  proof  of  a  truly  repu- 
»blican  temper,  araWuous  of  honours,  yet  unwilling  to  engrofs  them*  But 
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as  fome  enterprifing  fpirit,  in  pofTeffion  of  a  title  ftill  venerable  In  the 
prejudices  of  the  Romans,  might  excite  dangerous  difturbances,  unleff 
there  exifted  fome  repreiRng  power  feemingly  conftitutional ;  he  recei¬ 
ved  from  the  fenate  a  permanent  confular  authority,  a  providonal 
magiftracy  to  be  exerted  when  exigencies  demanded  it,  fimilar  to  that 
plenitude  of  power  with  which,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  it  was  cuftomary  to  arm  the  ConfuL  Thus  there 
tyere  alwaysthree  Confiils  at  Rome;  two  apparent  and  nominal ;  one  la- 
'  tent,  by  whofe  (iifferance  they  a(5led,  and  by  whofe  will  they  were  con-, 
troulable.  This  high  prerogative,  however,  he  did  not  ambitioully  dif- 
play  to  the  view  of  the  citizens,  but  concealed  it  as  much  as  its  nature, 
would  permit,  never  inferring  it  among  his  titles.  To  deprive  the 
people  of  the  right  of  electing  Confuls,  was  unavoidable*  From  the  loft 
of  this  fundamental  privilege  he  ftudied  to  divert  their  attention  j^by^ 
an  a^t  of  feeming  heroifm ;  the  firft  perfon  nominated  by  him  to 
that  office  having  been  the  intimate  friend  and  follower  of  Brutus* 
But  by  no  a<St  of  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  did 
he  fo  fuccefsfully  conciliate  their  affections,  as  by  accepting  the  Tri- 
bunitian  power;  thus  declaring  himfelf  the  depofitary  of  their  rights, 
the  guardian  and  protestor  of  their  perfons.  By  a  deviation  from  his. 
iifiial  courfe  of  conduCt  in  the  manner  of  accepting  this  office,  ,he 
ftrongly  marks  the  craft  and  artifice  of  his  character.  All  other  powers 
were .  granted  to  him  for  a  limited  term ;  the  tribunitian  alone  was  con* 
ferred  on ,  him  for  life  ;  as  if  his  republican  modefty,  which  fubmitted 
to  a  temporary  accumulation  of  honours,  in  order,  after  regulating  the 
{late,  to  reftore  its  ancient  government,  could  only  be  overcome  by 
his  zealous  affeClion  for  the  people,  to  whofe  fervice  he  thus  perpetual¬ 
ly  devoted'  himfelf.  But,  befides  the  flattery  of  the  people,  weighty  rea- 
fons,  drawn  from  his  plan  of  government,  induced  him  to  defire  this  of¬ 
fice.  His  power  was  indeed  abfolute  and  irrefiftible;  but  he  wifely 
laboured  to  colour  every  interpofition  of  it  with  a  republican  appear¬ 
ance,  ^'that  each  aCl  of  fovereignty  fhould  appear  to  flow  from  the  ac- 
Jcnowledged  authority  of  a  legal  magiftrate.  As  tribune  of  the  people  he 
pofTeffed  a  negative  upon  the  refolutions  of  the  fenate  f  the  tribunitian  in- 
terceffion,  by  which  the  people  had  maintained,  and  indeed  acquired  their 
rights,  thus  becoming,  by  a  change  of  circumftances,  an  inflrument  of  fer- 
ykude.  Even  when  the  imperial  power  was  confirmed  by  length  of  time,  the 
tribunitian  authority  was  deemed  irqportant ;  and  from  it  the  Roman  law¬ 
yers  derive  Caefar’s  right  of  receiving  appeals  from  every  judicial  magiftrate 
and  tribunal;  that  right  of  the  people  upon  the  extinction  of  their  affemblics 
being  transferred  to  tfieir  reprefentative  and  pernaanent  tribune.^  It  muft 
pot  be  omitted,' that,  by  being  invefted  with  this  naagiftracy,  he  acquired  a 
character  of  fanClity;  Every  violation  of  bis  perfon  wa?  not  only  a  high 
crime  againft  the  ftate,  but  an  aCt  of  execrable  facrilege.  And  how  power- 
.  fully  fuperftition  may  be  directed  to  the  purpofes  of  government,  Auguftus 
ihewed  he  was  not  ignorant,  when  he  affuined  the  fuperintendence  of  its 
ceremonies  as  grand  pontiff.  From  this  inquiry  it  appears,  that  Auguftus 
fiid  not  wiih  to  be  confidered  by  his  new  fubjeCts  as  an  abfolute  monarch, 
in  whom  the  Ample  undivided  authority  of  the  ftate  perfonally  refided  ;  but 
as  the  firft  citizen,  occafionally  invefted  with  an  affemblage  of  many  magi- 
(Iracies.  Prince  of  the  fenate,  and  tribune  of  the  people,  he  became  the 
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j5diftt  of  union  of  the  orders,  whofe  equilibrium  he  fixed.  Commander  of 
tbfe  armies  of  the  ftafe;  conful  regularly  as- other  fenators ;  poffefhng 
however  a  permanent  and  exraordinary  confular  authority,  conferred  legal¬ 
ly  upon  him  :  and,  as  grand  pontiff,  fuperintendant  of  religion.  By  fuch 
artifices  he  reconciled  the  Romans  to  a  real  military  tyranny  ;  until  at 
length  the  imperial  power,  confirmed  by  time,  required  no  fuch  fupport. 
Thefe  obfervations  might  perhaps  not  uuufefully  be  extended  through  the 
remaining  part  of  Roman  hiftory  ;  but  would  detain  us  too  long  from  mo¬ 
dem  hiftory,  the  more  immediate  objedt  of  thefe  ledfurcs :  Before  our  en- 
trdrice  upon  which,  permit  hie  to  premife  one  refle<5lion,  which,  attend¬ 
ed  to  in  our  progrefs  through  hiftory,  feems  to  me  likely  to  render  the  ftudy 
of  it  more  profitable. 

•  There  are  two  opinions  current  in  the  world,  each  fupperted  bynu- 
jherous  advocates.  Men  of  fpeculation,  warm  admirers  of  antiquity,  whofe 
fetired  lives  have  fuffered  a  virtuous  fenfibllity  to  degenerate  into  fpleen, 
ufually  inveigh  agninft  the  age  in  which  they  live,  as  exceeding  in  depra¬ 
vity  liiofl:,  or  all,  that  have  preceded  it :  While  men  hackneyed  in  the 
florid  think  it  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  aiTert,  that  all  times  are  equally 
vicious.  Both  thefe  opinions  will  be  found,  by  a  judicious  reader  of  hi- 
ftbry  equally  remote  from  truth.  He  will  not,  contented  with  a  chro- 
fidlogieftl  arrangement  of  fa6ls  and  charadlers  in  his  memory,  fuffer 
fo  be  cbmpi'e/Ted  together  in  his  imagination  ;  nor  found  a  charge 
of  fbperior  corruption  againfl  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  becaufe  he  does 
ik6i  find  united  in  it  the  virtues  fcattered  through  many  centuries.  Nor 
^111  he  Infijf*  the  uniform  equality  of  vice  in  every  age  from  obferving, 
that  etety  fet  of  manners  has  its  mixture  of  vice,  and  that  the  fimplici- 
tfof  virtuous  ages  fometimes  admits  immoral  practices,  inconfifient  with  the 
f^fiefnent  of  more  corrupted  times.  He  will  obferve  indeed  an  orbis  viti^ 
itUmi  if  circulation  of  vices,  but  not  always  fl6\ving  with  the  farriC  'fulnefs 
dftd  rapidity.  He  will  fee  nations  emerging,  improving,  refining,  dege- 
and  fometimes  renovatitig  their,  vigour.  A  judicious  critic  ob- 
fefvesjcdricefnmg  language,  that,in  its  progrefs,  there  qccUrs  an  sera  placed 
between  rude  fittiplicity  and  exccflive  refinement;  when  it  is  vigorous  though 
not  barbarous  ;  polifhed  without  being  emafculated.  A  fimilar  period  is 
found  in  the  hiftory  of  manners,  when  the  virtues  retain'  the  energy,  though 
they  have  loft  the  fternnefs  of  early  times;  when  the  manners  are  foftened, 
yet  not  enervated.  This  analogy  is  extended  by  obferving,  that  both 
periods  may  be  lengthened  or  reftored  by  the  fame  means — a  judici* 
Ous  imitation  of  claffical  originals.  The  refutation  of  the  above  opi- 
is  of  interefling  importance.  The  beft  prefervatlve ’moral 
health  Is  a  conftant  attempt  to  improve  if:  But  thefe'  opinions  lead  to 
defpair  ’bf  amendment,  or  to*  aquiefcehCe  ill  bur  pfefent  ftate.  He  who 
hblds,  that"  the  quantity  of  vice  is  at  all  times"  equal |  will  fubihit  to  cor- 
rUptibn  as  a  phyfical  eVil,  fpringing  from  the  neceffity  of  out  nattfre,  and 
incapable  ofcorrc(ftion.  On  the  other  hand,-  tbo  highly  bolobred  p?<^res 
of  vice  arc  equally  Unfriendly  to  reformation. ’The  moral  difciplhiept  affbcl- 
afced  lUeh  differs  little  frorp  thatof  ah  individual.  But  would  we  induce  a  finglC 
pcefon  to  begin  an  amendment  of  life,  we  ought irtdeed,  to  prefdht  tb'hittt 
a  faithful  arid  undifguifed  view  of  the  Vices  under  Which  he  labbUW;  but 
fure  it:  would  be  jmprudCnt  to  direct  his  entire  atcchtion  to  thetth  l£  is  Jrt  heccf* 
fary  to  pecfuadc  the  ptadftcability,  as  tb  enforce  the  duty,  bf  htoendmcntf 
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All  opinion  that  We  poflefs  feme  virtue,  is  an  opinion  that^we  have  foms 
ability  of  reformation*^  Without  a  proper  ilation,  we  (houlci  in  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  the  mafs  of  depravity*’  Every  virtue,  as  it  aiUfts  the  cold*  ' 
vation,  fo  it  facilitates  the  a'cquifition  of  the  reft.-^I  hope  I  (hall  not 
feem  in  this  reflexion  to*  have  ftrayed  too  far  from  my  proper  office  :  Moral 
improvement. ought  to  be  the  great  end  of  all  our  ftudies  ;  efpecially  of 
that  which  claims  to  be  called  philofophy  teaching  by  examples*’* 

In  this  publication  there  are  only,  four  ledurcs*  The*  laws  of  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin  require  not,  it  would  feem,  a  greater  number.  And 
four  ledtures  of  merit,  .are  of  more  value,  than  an  annual  courfe  of  daily 
harangues,  from  which  the  pupil  is  only  to  learn  that  his  mader  is  incapa¬ 
ble, 

Ttfff  Lujtad^  or  Difeovefy  of  India ;  an  Epic  Poem^  Tranjlated  from  the  original 
Porfuguefe  of  Luis  De  Camoens^  Iljr  William  Julius  Mickle.  4/9.  Oxford^ 
Jackfon  and  Liiler;  Edinburgh^  Elliot.  Price  1 1.  i  s. 

TO  tranflate'^ah  epieptoem  with’  fpirit  and  propriety,  is  a  work  oftmicll 
entertainment  and  advantage  to  the  literary  world.  It  extends  the 
knowledge  of  the  hobled  fpecies  of  compofition  which  the  human  mind 
can  produce.  It  bedows  on  the  Bard  the  quality  of  fpeaking  a  language  not 
his  own ;  and  is  a  noble  incitement  to  the  exertion  of  poetical  genius. 

This  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  th6  Luftad.  Luis  dc  CamoonJ  owes  it  to  the 
trandator,  that  his  work  is  not  confined  to  a  nation  which  ranks;  among  ' 
the  lowed  in  the  fcale  of  Europe,  in'  power,  language,^  and  the  cha¬ 
mber  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  of  whofe  decline,  the  fird  traces  may  be 
marked  in  their  infenfibility  and  Ingratitude  to  the  merits  and  the  fuder* 
ings  of  thc'poct,  who  had  celcbrated^their  heroes  and  their  country^  and 
whom  they  fudered  to  languilh  and  to  die  In  obfcuriiy  and  want. 

But,  if  the  tranflation’  of  epic  poetry  advahees  the  intereds  of  leamingi 
its  difficulty  is  equal  to  its  importance.  A  clear  comprehendon  of  the  ful>* 
jeff^  a-  thorough’  aetjuaintahee  with. the  language,  perfpicuity  and  purity  in 
^predion,  may  enable  one  to  trandate  profaic  compofition.’  But  the  dreams 
of  Hippocrene  mud  not  be  guided  in  their  channels  by  an  unhallowed 
hand.  ; 

iLuis'de  Camoehs,  defeended  of  a  {ainily  of  note,  was  born  at  Lilbon» 
•A.  D.  i'5i9.  ^ While  he  was  yet  an  infant;  his  father  having  led  his  lifie  and 
thb  beibpart  of  his  fortune  by-ihipwreck  at  Goa,  ,hi$  family  was  thereby 
reduced  tO‘iiKiigentfcircumdances,fufficient,  however,  to  enable  his, mother 
to  giver  hint  a  libera!  educatioO'at  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra.  .  HU.  Cade 
’dire^d  hidi  to  reap'^^the  happied  advantages  from,  his  tnumacy  with  the 
daffies  acquired  in  ^'at'univeHltjW'  He  was  naturally  of  au  amotbus'eom^ 
plexioii ;  and  the  lingular  elegance  of  his  perfon  Was  calculated:  to  e 

tender  fen timents  into  the  female. bread*  It  is  not  to.  be  wondered  then,  chtfl 
thofe  nobles,  whom  he  as  far  excelled,  in  perfoOal’  aCcomplilhosents,  as  he 
fell  ihort  of  them  inpbwer^  a]\d  riches,, procured  his  banilhment  from  a 
jealous  and  hdughty  court- .  He.retire4^  to  SantareheV'and'.ther^  befgan  hie 
Xiilfiad*  '  Growing  Weary :of' this  inadtitelobfcurity  in  lift,  he  accompanied 
.  a nav^r expedition' againd  Africa,  in  which  be  lod  an  eyei 'While  h^. 
iized  his  courage ;  and  the  hours  which  were  not  employed  in  aftual  fer« 
vice,  he  dedicated  to  the  continuance  of  bis  JLudad*  He  afurwardi  iidled 
‘  VoL.  V*  -  C  c  - -  - - ' 
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for  India  ;  yet,  while  he  purfued  fortune,  fhe  feldom  unbended  the  feveritfy 
of  her  afpe^l.  Fortune  and  the  Mufes  feldom  fniile  upon  the  fame  perfon. 
Having  procured  a  moderate  acqUlfition  in  a  Portugucfe  fettkment  at  Carf^ 
ton, he  fet  fail  with  his  effects  for  Goa;  but  wasf  wrecked  in  the  river  Mehon» 
and  loft  his  all,'  except  his  poem,  which  he  carried  in  one  hand,  while  he 
fwimmed  with  the  other ;  an  event  which  he  clcbrates'  in  thefe  vcrfes  ? 

The  fong,  O  Vafco,- facred  to  thy  name^  •  - 
Wet  from  the  whehning  furgc  fhall  triumph  o’er 
The  fate  of  (hipwreck  On  the  Mecon’s  fliore. 

•  And  again,  •  •  > 

Degraded  now,  by  poverty  abhorred,  * 

The  gueft  dependent  at  the  Lordling’s  board  :  - 
Now  bleft  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  crave/ 

Soon  I  behel  d  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave  ^ 

For  ever  loft#  *1.. 

A  fter  a  variety  of  misfortunes^  and  ' an  abfence  of  fixteen  years,  Caf- 
fnoens,  in  the  year  1569,  returned  to  Lisbon.  In  the  year  1572,  he  printed 
his  Luftad,  which  he  addreffed  to  Sebaftian  King  of  Portugal,  Near  cb^ 
ond  of  his  poem^  he  has  thefe  lines : 

'  Enough  my  mufe^  thy  wearied  fohg  no  more 
•  Muft  to  the  (eat  of  Jove  triumphant  foar. 

Chill’d  by  my  nation’s  cold  neglef^i  thy  fkes 
Glow  bold  no- mcare,  and  all  thy  rage  expires^’ 

'  T  ‘  '  ■  / 

I  /  •  ^  , 

^  The  laft  period  of  his  life  was  paflTedin  fuch  extreme  poverty,  that  a  black 
fervant  who  hadgroWTi  old  with  him,  begged  in  the  ftreets  ofLisbon,for  the 
only  man  in  the  nation^  whofe  talents  were  capable  to  roufe  its  degenerate 
and  expiring  fpirit. 

i  '  The  fubjeft  of  his  poem  is  the  expedition  Undertaken  by  Vafquea^  de  Camay 
A.  D.  1497*  todifeover  a  naval  paftage  to  India,  the  vaft  acqui^ions  to  Por¬ 
tugal  m  commerce  and  territory,  from  his  diicoveries,  and  the  profpeA  of 
erefHng  in  their  new  territories  the  triumphant  banners  of  Chrift  upoh  the 
ruins  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  -Mr  Mickle,  in  his  introduction  and 
2K)te8  upon  the  poem,  which  display  much  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  a  ma- 
fterly  fpirit  of  criticifin,  defends  his  author  with  a  warmth-  and  partiality 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  commentators  and  tranilators,  .  He  yudiciouily 
«nd  fiKcefsRilly  fupports  Camoens  in  ohufing,' for  htSwfub)eCt,  an  expedi» 
tion  which  fo  greatly  extended  the*  wealth  and  .  commerce  of  Europe,*^  stiid 
thereby  intpocjucedfo^rouch  refinement  and  ele^nce  into  life;* and  oppofes 
tlie  difeontented  and  mtfanthropica!  reveries  of  Abbe  Reihal  and  of  Rouf- 
Itau/  who  ^reprefent  the  ftate  cf  the  favageas  fuperior  to  that  of  the  moft 
poUte  nudaccompHlhed  Europeans.  . 

-  He  is  not  fo  fortunate,  however,. in  his  elaborate  defence  of  the  machiqeV 
try  of  the  Lufiad^  which  is  too  palpably  abfurd  to  efcape  the  attention  of 
mn  intelligent  reader,  or  to  be  veiled  by  any  apology,  however  artful.  It  ha9 
i)een  abe^y  obiorved/  that  Camoens  reprefents  ikt  expedition  of  Gama^ 
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ai)d  the  confequential  fettlements  in  India^  as  a  fort  of  Crufade  iop  extirpa<« 
tmg  the  iMoorsy  and  eftablifhing  Ghrlftianity.  His  heroes  accordinglf  in 
the  ftorm  pray  to  the -Stfv/oar  ^  : 

’  Who  thro’  the  wild  waves  ledft  thy  chofcn  race  ;**  .  . 

Yet  ’  Bacchos  and  Venus  are  the  deities  whom  the  poet  has  diofen  to 
cbndudl  and  to  thwart  this  pious  expedition.  The  caufes  efpoufed  by  thofe ' 
deities,  if  poihble,  heightens  the  abfnrdity.  Bacchus,  whofe  companion* 
Lufus;  fettled  a  colony  in  Portugal,  from  which’ it  takes  the  name. of  Luji^ 
iania^  repairs  to  a  council  of  the  watery  dieties  in  the  hall  of  Neptune’,' 
whofe  adiftance  he  entreats  in  favour,  of  the  Mohammedans,  whofe  reli¬ 
gion  prohibits  them  from  lading  a  liquor  which  flows  in  the  temples,  and: 
chears  the  heart  of  the  jolly  god.  Venus,  adorned  with  ail  ths* 

charms,  ' 

•  •  ’  '  .  I  ‘  •  f  n 

:  —  M  As  when  Jn  Ida*s  bower  (he  flood  of  yore,  !■  ^  .  » 

'  When  every  charm,  and  every  hope  of  joy;  i  . :  j*.  : 

“  Enraptured  and  allured  the  Trojan  boy.**  ^ 

a  Venus,  who  is  to  blefs  the  good  Muflelman  in  paradife,  becomes  the  fe** 
male  champion  of  Ghrldanity,  and  intercedes  with  Jove  not  to  alter  his  re** 
folutions,  formed  in  favour  o£  the  adventurous  Luiitanlans.  .  i 

i  The  tranilator,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  juflifles  this  incongruous*  macht* 

'  nery,  ' Venus,  fays  he,[rieprerentsj!/i;;/i^7(iw;  and  he  illuflrates  this  reprefenta-’r 
titm,.  by  the  following  curious  note  from  CajUra.  ¥  Even  •  the  Fables,! 
**  , which,  to  thofe  who  penetrate  no  deeper  than  the  rhind,  may  appear  as* 
profane  ;  even  thefe  contain  haftorical,  phyfical,  and  moral  trut^  which* 
**  fully  atone  for  the  feeming  licentioufnel's  of  the  letter.  I  could  prove 
this  in  many  inftances  ;  but  let  the  prefeht  fuffice/  Parir,  fon  of  Priam, 
**  King  of  Troy,  fpent  his  firft  years  as  a  fliepherd  in  the  country.  At  this 
time  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  difputed  for  the  apple  of  .gold,  which 
**  was  deflined  to  be  given  to  the  mod  beautiful  goddeiL  They  confented' 
**  that  Paris  ihould  be  their  judge.  He  faw  them  all  naked.  Juno  pro* 
**  mifed  him  riches ;  Minerva  thefciences;  but  he  decided  in  fayour  of  Ve- 
nus,  who  promifed  him  the.pofleflioa  of  the  mofl  beautiful  woman  in  the 
**  world.  What  a  ray.  of  light  is  edntained  in  this  philofbphical  fatle  1 
**  Paris  reprefents  a./iudieuj  vian^  nsoho^  in  t^e fiUnct  of  folUude^  feeksthe  jupreme  , 
**  good.**  If  the  abfurd  whim  of  drawing  likcnelTes,  whcrbicvery  feature  is 
.marked  with  hideous  coxitrafl,  is  to  be  indulged,  there  is  aa  end  to  all*  fober, 
fenfible, and  manly  reafoning *.  ‘  ^  -  ‘ 

It  is,  we  imagine,  more  rational  Jto  cdnjefture,  t^t  the  poet,  who  was  of 
a  very  amorous  complexion,  was  refolved,  ^t  the  expence'of  every  incongrui¬ 
ty,  to  make  Venus  propitious  to  his  caufe.  '  O 

To  be  plain,  the.  franilatof ,  who  poflefles  a  large^  Qiare  of 'the  ’poetical 
genius  of  his  author,  feems  alfo  to  have  imbibed  his  euthuilaflic  fpirlt 
and  fuperflitious  notigns. .  Hp  mentions,  with  rapture,  thc/pious  purpele  of 

•  *  .*  V/',  .  rn  ;  •  "A 

*  The  tranflator  does  not  ftem  to  be  perffifU|iCon^efit ;  for  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
he  ridicules  the  abfurdity  of  thole  who  preteod  that  .the  aeration  paid  by  the  'hgyptl^s 
dogs,  crocot^s,  and  omous,  is  i  fymbQUCsl  w^rlbip  oT  the  attributes  of  the  <ditty. 
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acrufadefor  ellablinimg  Chriftianity*  and  .deraollfbing.the.fepulchre;a&d'' 
erafing  the  memorials  of  Mohammed  from  the  earth.|He.talks.of  a  partieur ' 
lar  providence,  of  the  ApoHle  Thomas  railing  the  dead  to  life  on  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  of  Bramins  who  worlhipped  the  Trinity,  and  repeated  the  ten 
commandments  as  a  part  of  their  religion;  and  he  treats  the  Chinefe  as  a  He¬ 
brew  colony,  and  enlarges  on  their  vau  ignorance,  rudenefs,  and  wickednefs ; 
and  affiitns,  that  their  chronolgy  is  erroneous  about  thirty-fix  thoufand 
years.  It  mull  at  the  fame  time  be  obfervedi  that  the  name  of  Voltaire,  thro* 
the  whole  introdudion  and  notes,  is  treated  with  a  difrefpe^  and  contempt, 
which  will  excite  the  difguft  of  the  reader,  but  will  not  convince  him  that 
Voltaire’is  the  deferved  objedt  of  the  tranflator*s  cenfure  and  irony.  i  .  . 

Next  to  his  incongruous  machinery,  .the  principal  defed  in  our  author  ' 
appears  to  be  his  introducing  too  long  and  frequent  eplibdes,  and  at  im-  > 
proper  places;  epifodes,  fome  of  which  have  no  relation  to. the  fubje6k  of 
his  poem.  The  whole  third  and  fourth  books  are  taken  up  in  an  epifode, 
in  which  the  hiftory  of  Portugal  is  defcribed.  Part  of  the  feventh  and 
eighth  is  taken  up  with  the  fame;  and,  in  the  fixth  book,  he  flops  fhort  in 
the  midfl  of  a  dreadful  tempefl,  and  bellows  about  300  lines  in  defcribing 
a  tournament  in  England;  after  which  he  returns  to. his  temped*. 

Notwithdanding  thefe  dridlures,  the  merits  of  Camoens  mud  be  allowed 
to  be  very  conddefable.  He  gives  a  beautiful  and  charafleriflic  difplay  bf 
the  different  nations  of  Europe;  in  which^  however,  Britain  is  omitted*. 
His  defcription  of  the  phantom,  which  he  diles  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,  is  boldr 
and  fnblime ;  its  being  cloathed,  however,  in  a  multiplicity  of  words,  and 
fettered  in  the  jingle  of  rhime,  dimintfhes  its  awful  fublimity.  As  a  fpeci-' 
sped  of  the  genius  of  Camoens,  and  the  .verfidcatlon  of  *  the  tranflatpr,.  we 
IhaH,  apt^ong  other  extrads,  prefent  the  reader  with  a  part  of  this  defcrip«' 
tion/  compared  with  a  fimilar  ddlton  from  OfSan*  *  ' 

<  I  fpoke,  when  rifing  thro*  the  dark’ned  air, 

Appsdlod,  we  faw  an  hideous  phantom  glare :  .  ' 

•High  and  enormous  o’er  the  flood  he  tower’d,.,  > 

'  J  And  thwart  our  w^ay,  with  fullen  alped  lour’d.  f  - 

••  An  earthly  palenefs  o’er  his  cheeks  was  fpread,  ‘  .  .  ..  , 

r  Ercft.up-rofe  his  hairs,  of  withered  red,  t  . 

Writhing  to  fpeak,  his  fable  lips  difclofe,  '  <  •  .  .  > 

.  Sharp  and  disjpined,  his  gafhing  teeth’s  hiue  rows;.  .  i' 

His hag^rd l^ard  flow’d  quivering  on  the  wind,  .  .  .7 

Revenge  and* horror  in  his  mind  combin’d ;  /  <  '  . 

His  clouded  front  by  Tvithqred  lightnings  fcar?d,  • 

The  inward  anguifh  of  his  foul  declar’d ;  '  ! 

His  red  eves  glowing  from  their  du&y  caves 

$hot  liyid  fires.’  , 

Gama  fpeaks,  , 

^  <  What  aft 'thou,  horrid  form,  that  ridefl  the. mrf 

‘  By  heaven’s  eternal  light,' ftem  fiend  declare.  r  ' 

His  lips  he  writhes,  his  eyes' far  round  he  throws*  *  . 

^  And  from  his  bread  deep  hollow  groans  arofe. 

Sternly  afkance  he  flood  :  With^ wounded  pride 
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-While  dark  red  fparklcs  from  his  eye»balls  roll'd, 

In  me  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape  behold  ir*L%  !  /  ' 

Odian’s  fpirit  of  Loda  is  a  phaQtom  of.  the  fame  nature.  *  A  blaft  <;ame 
from  the  mountain  ;  on  its  wings  was  the  fpirit  of  Loda.  came  to  his 
place  in  his  terrors,  and  ihook  his  dvriky  fpear.  His  appeaired  like 
dames  in  his  dark  face,  his  .voice  like  diilant  thunder/  The  fpirk  fays, 

*  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds;  the  tempers  are  before  my  jfafe ;  but  my 
dwelling  is  calm  above  the  clouds;  the  fields  of  my  reft  ar«,^leaGtht^'’ 

Fingal  fpeaks,  *  Dwell  in  thy  plealanefirids,  faid  the  king,,  let  .Comhars 
fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  iteps  ai'cend  from  my  hills  into  thy  peaceful  plains? 
Do  I  meet  thee  with'a-^ar  on  thjr  elpud*  fpirit  of  (fii'mal  Loda?  Why 
then  doft  thou  frown  on  me,  why  (hake  thine  airy  fpear?  Thou  frowneft 
in. vain.  I  never  *6ed  from  the  mighty  in  war  ;  and  ihall  the. ions  of  the 
wind  frighten  the  king  of  Moryen?*  ,• 

Spirit  fpeaks,  ‘  Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form,  receive  the  wind  and. 
fly.  The  Wafts  arc  in  the  hollow  of  .-my  hand;  the  courfeof  the  ftorm  is 
mine.*  .•  •  •  *  . 

Fingal  fpeaks,*  Fingal,  advancing, drew  his  (word,  the  Wade  of  dark  brown  ^ 
tunow  The  gleaming’ path  of  the  fteel  winds  thro*  the  gloomy  ghoft. .  The  ^ 
form  fell  fhapelefs  into  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoak,  which  the  ftan  of  the  boy 
difturbs  as  it  rifes  from  the  half-extinguifhed  furnace.  The  fpirit  of  Lo¬ 
da  fhreiked,  as  rolled  into  himfclf,  he  yofe  on  the  winds.’ 

The  calm  ferenity  of  moon-light  has  engaged'  the  moft  celebrated  poets, 
who  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  df  icriptions  of  a  feene  fo  apt  to  in- 
fpire  fublime  tranquillity  of  foul,  Our  author  deferibes  it  in  thefe  lines; 

*  The  moon,  full  orbed,  forfajkes  her  watery  cave. 

And  lifts  her  lovely  head  above  the  wave. 

The  fnowy  fplendors  of  her  modeft  r4y 
Stream  o’er  the  gliftcring  waves,  and  .quivering  play: 

Around  her,  glittering  on  the  beav’n’s  arched,  brow, 

Unnumber’4  ftars,-  inclos’d  in  a^ure  glow. 

Thick  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  rofy  dawn. 

Or  May-flowers  erouding  o’er  the  daify  lawn : 

The  canvafs  whitens  in  the Jihery  beam,. 

And  with  a  paler  red  the  pendants  gleam: 

The  mafts  tall  fhadows  tremble  o'er  the  d^cp;* 

The  peaceful  winds  an  holy  fiUncs  keep • 

The  watchman’s  carol  echo’d  from  <be  pfowv, 

Alone,  at  times,  awakes  the  ftill  reppfe.* 

r 

The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  comparative  me¬ 
rits  of  our  author,  by  comparing  this  p^^age  with  the  nvopn-light  feene  in 
the  Iliad,  lib.  8.  v.  687.  in  Paradife  Loft,  lib.  4.  v.  646.  and  ip  Oman's 
poem  of  Dar-Thula.  ^ 

In  a  defeription  of  an  army  marching  to  battle,  the  tranfiator  does  ample 
juftice  to  the  ideas  of  his  author;  hu  verfification  is  harmonious  and  fpi- 
riftd,  and  gives  a  remarkable  fpecimen  of  hk  tafte  in  making  *  the  (bund 
an  echo  to  the  fenfe.’  . ,  ^ 

t 
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.  ill;  *  And  now  » '  ‘  i  ' 

The  warrior  binds  in  fteel  his  aweful  brow ; 

The  glitt’ring  fquadrons  march  in  proud  array, 

"  "  On  bumifli’d  fhicids  the  trembling  Ain-beams  play:  ?  • 

The  blaze  of  arms  the  warlike  rage  infpires,  *  -  '• 

'  And  wakcs'from  flothful  peace  the  heroes  fires,  .  .  -  .  i 

• ' '  trampling  hoofs  Evora’s  plains  rebound,  -  :  r 

AndTprightly  neighings  echo  far  around,  ;  •  >  ' 

^ar  dn  cach  fide  the  clouds  of  diift  arife,  i  /: 

f  *rhe  druffCs  rough  rattling  rewls  along  the  (kies:  ,  \  i  . 

The  trumpets  fhrilly  clangor  founds  alarms. 

And  each  heart  burns,  and  ardent  pants  for  arms.’  • 

Tn  the  ninth  book,  the  author  difplays  a  wanton  luxuriance  of  imag{na»  ’ 
tion  in  defcribing  an  iiland  which  Venus  raifes  amidft  the  waves,  to  rc^' 
firefli  and  to  blefs'hcr  a4vcnturous  failoi^  after  their  fatigue.  The  author’s 
imagination  is  glowing,  and’  he  has  not  concealed  his  fires.  His  ideas  of 
divine  love  hzyt  a  near  refemblance  to  ^ofe  of  Solomon;  and,  on  this  ac-' 
count,  though  they  are  beautifully  exprefled  by  the  tranflator,  we  rather 
refer  to,  than  tranferibe  them :  And  to  our  readers  we  ofiFer  a  portion  of  his^ 
defeription  of  the  )£ngii&  tournament,  * 

.  *  Beneath  a  canopy  of  regal  date,  •  -  j 

High  on  a  throne  the  Englilh  monarch  fate, 

‘  All  round*  the  ladles  and  me  barons  bold,  '  ' 

'  Shining  in  proud  array  their  ftations  hold,  .  :  . 

Now  o’er  the  theatre  the  champions  pour. 

And  facing  three  to  three,  and  four  to  four,  ’  '  .  i  ' 

FJourifh  their  arms  in  prelude.  From  the  bay  -  •  i  ' 

Where  flows  the  Tagus  to  the  Indian  fea, 

The  fun  beholds  not  in  his  annual  race  '  ' 

A  twelve  more  fightly,  more  of  manly  grace*’  '  *  v 

Than  tower’d  the  Englifti  knightsl  •  "With  froathing  jaws'  U- 

Furious  each  fteed  the  bit  reftridtive  gnaws,  •'  *  -  T 

And  rearing  to  approach  the  rearing  foe,  '  r  *  ’ 

Their  wavy  manes  are  dafh’d  with  foamy  fnow  ;  V 

Crofs-darting  to  the  fun  a  thoufand  rays  1  ;  \ 

The  champions’  helmets  as  the  chryftal  blaze.  '  ^  i  ^  *  T ' 

Ah  now,  the  trembling  ladies’  cheeks  how  wan!  •  '  - 

Cold  crept  their  blood;  when  through  the  tiimult  jraq,. 

A  fhout  loud  gathering;  turn’d  was  every  eye-  -  ,  n  -a 

Where  rofe  the  (hout,  the  fudden  caufe  to  fpy. 

-  '  And  lo^-in  fliming^i:ms  a  warrior  rode,  ' '  i  j  jil  T 

With  confeious  pdde  his  fnorting  eburfer  trod i  !  »• ;  ’  ;  t 

Low  to  the  monarch  and  the  dames  he<bends^  .7^  <  7  .  :  .  >’  i  .:  *«:![  jilr 
And  now  the  great  Magricio  joins  his  friends.  .  /rr  «oq 

-  With  looks  that  glowed,  exulting  rofe  the  fair,*!*. '  >  ■  1  iu!;  *.  nl 

*  •”  Whofc 'wounded  nonour  claimM  the  hero’s  care,!  iv>  . 

'  Afide  the  doleful  weeds  of  mourning  thrown, r;  ,1 

In  dazzling  purple  and  in  gold  flie  fhone.  .  !:  a* 

Now  loud  the  fignal  of  the  fight  rebounds 

Quivering  the  air^  the  meeting  (hock  refouads  J 
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tfoarfe  uproar;  bucklers  dafhed  on  bucklers  nngy  • 

The  fplintered  lances  round  their  helmets  fing. 

Their  fwords  flafh  lightnings  darkly  reeking  o’er  »  ^ 
The  Alining  mail-plates  flows, the  purple  gore* 

Torn  by  the  fpur,  the  loofened  reins  at  large. 

Furious  the  deeds  in  thundering  plunges  charge;  ;  .. 
Trembles  beneath  their  hoofs  the  folidground^ 

And  thick  the  fiery  fparklcs  flafh  around,* 

A  dreadful  blaze  !  with  pleafing  horror  thrill’d  :  ' 

The  croud  behold  the  terrors  of  the  field. 

Here  ftunn’d  and  daggering  with  the  forceful  bloWi  ; 

A  bending  champion  grafps  the  faddle-bow ; 

Here  backward  bent  a  falling  knight  reclines,  ^  . 

His  plumes  difhonour’d  lafh  the  courfer’s  loins* 

So  tired  and  dagger’d  toil’d  the  doubtful  fight. 

When  great  Magricio  kindling  all  his. might 
Crave  all  his  rage  to  burn:'  With  headlong  force, 

Confcioils  of  vidory,  his  bounding  horfe^ 

Wheels  rodnd  and  round  the  foe ;  the  hero’s  fpear . . 

Now  on  the  front,  nOw  flaming  on  the  rear. 

Mows  down  their  firmed  battle;  groans  the  ground. 

The  fplinter’d  fhields  and  Clofen  helms  refound 
Beneath. his  courfer;  torn  the  harnefs  gay 
Here  from  the  mader  fprings  the  deed  away ; 

Obfcene  with  dud  and  gore,  flow  from  the  ground 
Rifing,  the  mader  rolls  his  eyes  around. 

Pale  as  a  fp6<dre  on  the  Stygian  coad. 

In  all  the  rage  of  fhame  confufed  and  lod: 

Here  low  on  earth,  and  o’er  the  riders  thrown. 

The  wallowing  courfers  and  the  rider  groan : 

Before  their  glindmering  vifion  dies  tL.^ ' '^ht,  « 

And  deep  defcends  the  gloom  of  death's  eternal  night. 

They  now  ^ho  beaded,  *  Let  the  fword  decide,*  - 

Alone  in  flight’s  ignoble  aid  confide:^  1,  ^  ;• 

Loud  to  the  (kies  the  (bout  of  joy  proclaims  ;  .  > . 

The  fpotlefs  honour  of  the  ladies*  names. .  ^  >  r 

^  Tn  painted  halls  of  date  and  rofy  bowers,  .  ; 

The  twelve  brave  Lufians  crown  the  fedive  hours; ,  .  ^ 

Bold  Lancader  the  princely  fead  bedows^/  i  ^  • 

The  goblet  cirdes,;^and  the  mufic  flows;*  ,  • 

And  every*  care,  the  tranfport  of  .their,  jpy,  .  .  ..ik, 

To  tend^the  knights  the. lovely  dames  employ; 

The  green-boug^d  foreds  hy  the  lawns  of  Thames 
Behold  the  vi<floF*champions  and  the  dames 
Roufe  the  tall  roe-buck  o’er  ^e  dews  of  mom,  ^  * 

While  through  the  dales  of  Kent  refounds  the  bogle*horn. 
The  fuluy  noon ‘the  princely  ^banquet  owns, 

The  mindrel’s  fong  of  war  iht  banquet  crowns;.. 

Anil  when  the  lhades  of  gentle  evening. fall,  .. 

Loud  with  the  dance  refgttnds  the  lordly  halk 
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The  golden  roofs,  whil^  VtfiJjerfliines,  prolong!  *  •  v  ■' 

The  meafurcd  cad«^ce,‘aJld^atc6mp’nicd  fnng,  ^ 

Thus  paft  the  dapyst  on' England's  happy. ftrand,, '  ‘ 

Till  the.  dear  memory  of  tneir  nal^l  land  ; 

Sigh'd  for  the  banks  of  Tagus.  Yet*  thc  breu'ft,''  ,  v  l 

Oi  brave  Magricio  fpoms  the' thoughts  of  reft*.  -  '*»  I  '  ^  ^ 

In  Gaul’s  proud  court  he  fought  the  lifted  pikin',  .  _  I 

In  arms  an  injured  lady V  knight  agaiiii  •  . 

As  Rome’s  Corvinus'o’ef  the’ field  he  ftrode^ 

And  on  the  foe's  huge  cuirkfs  proudly  trode.  . 

No  more  by  Tyranny’s  proud  tongue' reviled. 

The  Flandrian  countefS'OnJher  hero’fnuled; 

The  Rhine  another  pafti*  and  proved  his  might,  ' 

A  fraudful  German  dared  him  to  the  fight. 

Strain’d  in  his  grafp  tliiei  fraudful 'boafter  fell—'  - 

Here  fuddcn  ftopt  the youih‘^‘the  diftint.yelii  • 

Of  gathering  tempeftlfomidedib 'his  ears,  •  ~  ! 

Unheard,  unheeded  by  his'liftenihfg  peers.  '  ' 

Earned  at  full  they  urge  him Jto  relate*  .»  ■  . 

Magricio’s  combat,  and  the  German's  fate/  ^ 

From  t!hefe  fpecimens,*  the -reader  may  judge  of  the  genius  and  ftyle  of 
the  poet,  and  of  the  merit  of  the  cranfiator^  'Whofe  performance;  in  our 
judgment^  is  an  honour  to  Bfitiflr  Ifterature.' 


Of  the^Orlgin  and  Progrefs  of  Langudige^^  VbLTfl.  ^SVo'.-^  5*s.  3d.  irf*  hoards. 
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IN  the  courfc  of  refle^ihg  oft’  this  'pefforjniance;^  H^e  ha*^  fre<^nent!y  amii- 
fed  ourfelves  with  thexotttraft  betweemtfie'bpmioft^the’autho’r  profefles 
to  entertain  of  the  crudkion  (f^  tht^Jvhbiarr^f  Engiandi  ftst  wHote  he  writes, 
and  the  character  of  tltefe  fiihblars/ which-  hfs' reader  will  natu^Wy 'deduce 
from  his  work.  He  deferibes  therti‘‘ai  tointatfdy' acquainted* with  lite¬ 
rature  in  general,  but  partncularfyj'.^th  littrtilftirk'bf  afttiquity; 

yet  he  prefents  to  them  a  produdiofr  almoft'Uotally, ‘though*  very  inaccu¬ 
rately  extraded  from  thatfource.  He  fuppofes'tiiem  pbffcflcd'of  that  mod 
important  ancient  knowledge  which- al'oftit'xan* form  ^%'fatfiot*oT  tfie  hero; 
yet  he  has  the  confidence  to  offer  them  a  bookjcaldnlat^^onfy-to^fiftifli  the 
pedagogue  or  the  pedant.  Hfe  exhibits*  theni  as  eftddWed'With  the  tftoft  cor- 
red  and  refined  tafte  of  ftyle,'laeqtHred  by  thik*'j^dtftfaphf  Hhe’'pnre’models 
of  ancient  times,  and  uilcorrtipted^bj^'  the  ntVf;  mo¬ 

dem  compofition;  yet  Ife  addrefic^sh  khCih  in '  a''fty^^'‘hft^fdf and 
inaccurate;  inferior  in  propriety  'lio'  the* ordinary 'etpHrflibn’^^f^pbltt^  con- 
verfation,  and  little  cleviti^*  above  thar  of  the  hftTfei^!?  *  ^  We  ^Have -already 
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guagc  colk^tcd  from  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  in  which  hot  on^y  the  ex¬ 
plications,  but  even  the  examples  of  thefe  writers,  are  fomcriines  adopt¬ 
ed  He  illuftratcs  thefe  figures  by  no  obfervations  that  are  new,  unlefs 
feme  refl  ^li(^ns  on  the  fafhionable  writers,  the  inv.i’iab^e  objects  of  his  tc- 
fentinent,  may  claim  that  appellation  f.  He  fome  times  flirt'*  imagmary 
difficulties  and  objtaflions,  that  he  may  have  the  honour  of  dtfcovwrii»;:  ^heir 
folutions;  and,  like  fome  important  pedagogue,  in  a  large  circle  of  pu¬ 
pils  filled  with  admiration  of  his  knowledge,  he  refutes,  I'rfeems  to  refut**,clie 
blunders  and  errors  of  noted  writers  and  critics 

But,  what  is  moil  reprehen lible  in  this  part  of  the  performance,  the  author 
confounds  the  whole  doctrine  of  urnamented  language,  by  adapting  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  it  different  from  that  employed  by  the  ancient  rh  .torici.ioi,.  He 
has  done  this,  perhaps, 'hither  to  conceal  his  obligation  to  thefe  Wi or "  s,  and 
to  render  more  difficult  the  cornpanfon  or  their  performances  with  his  own, 
or  to  reach  a  cenlure  againll  the  fuppofed  ignorance  of  modem  writers  J 
critics,  whom  he  accufes  of  differing  from  the  ancients,  while  they  only  iif- 
fer  from  himfelf;  or,  perhaps  the  molt  charirahle  flip jofi' ion  is  th:,  aioff 
true ;  his  conduct,  in  this  refpcdl,  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  inatten¬ 
tion. 

**  The  ornaments  of  fpeech,*’  he  obferves,  page  67,  “  of  which  I  am  now 
to  treat,  are,  in  the  language  of  ancient  criticiTm,  called  in  conrra- 

“  ^\%Xidi\oxiX.Qtropes^ni3hich  are  immutations  of  fmgle  *words.  We  who  do  not 
diilinguilh  fo  nicely,  call  by  the  name  of  figure  every  mode  of  exprefft'^n  diffe^ 
rent  from  the  common^  whether  relative  to  fiaglc  words,  or  the  compoiitioa 
**  of  them,” 

In  confequence  of  this  divifion,  many  ornaments  of  language,  fuch  as 
metonymia,  epitheton,  hyperbalon, hyperbole,  allegory,  w  hich  are  called 
gures  by  the  author,  are  claffed  by  Quintilian  under  the  head  i  f  f ropes.  We 
will  therefore  contradidl,  without  hefitation,  both  hranch'ts  of  the  author’s 
obfervation.  We  deny  that,  in  the  language  of  ancient  criticilin,  tripes- 
were  confidered  as  immutations  of  fmgle  words  We  affir  n,  thit  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  w’ell  as  the  moderns,  call  by  the  name  of  figure,  every  inode  of  ex- 
prejffion  different  from  common  grammatical  phraJeology^^liKltitv  relative  to  fiagle 

*  Sec  Ruddimtn’s  grammar  on  the  figure  anacoluthon. 

f  On  the  figure  Parcnthcfis  he  obrerves,  “  Some  ot  our  modern  fmatterers  in  criticifn  r^n- 
deni n  this  figure,  as  interrupting  the  connexion,  and  ebjeuring  thefen/c\  but  great 
“  ancient  writers  judged  otherwile  Page  75.  He  applauds  Milton  tor  cmph»yiilg  a  p^i  en- 
thefis  of  no  lefs  than  fix  lines  in  the  beginning  of  SaCan*s  fpcech,  in  the  refund  book  ot  P^ra-' 
dife  Loft,  and  is  confident  his  conduct  would  have  been  approved  by  the  great  ancients  Hear 
then  what  a  great  ancient  fays  on  this  fubje^t.  £tiam  interjeftione  qua  it  oratorcs  ct  hifto- 
rici  utuntur,  ut  medio  fermone  aliquem  inierant  fenfum,  impediri  foUt  inteUeBus^  nifi  quod, 
interponitur,  breve  Ct.  Nam  Virgilius  illo  loco,  quo  pufum  equtnum  icrcribrit,cuni  di^dlct, 
l^ecvanos  horret  ftrepituSy  compluribus  infertis,  alia  fitjura  quinto  demuna  verhi  redit  s 
Turn  fi^ua  fonum  procul  arma  dedere^  Jiare  loco  nefciU  Quint,  lib.  tf.  cap.  %, 

VirgiPs parcnthcfis  is  fcarcely  more  than  three  lines,  and  ycr  Quintilian  thought  it  too  long. 

It  is  eafy  to  figure  what  opinion  he  would  have  formed  of  Mii'oo’s  parent oeli>  01  fix.  Is  not‘ 
the  author  an  admirable  interpreter  of  the  fentiments  of  antiquity  ?  \Vhcthcr  does  he,  or  do 
the  fmatterers,  approach  nearer  the  judgement  of  the  great  ancients?  Is  not  Quintilian  ma«* 
nifeftly  a  fmatterer  ? 

I  See  the  obfervations  and  long  note  on  the  paffage  qudted  from  the  third  b  >ok  of  h’arjldifi; 
Loft,  line  344.  as  an  inftanceof  the  figure  anacoluthon.  The  paffage  is  pertefily  gramma¬ 
tical,  and  the  meaning  can  fcarcely  be  miffed  by  any  perfoo  not  Iftarthing  tor  •'figure 
r  peech.  Dr  Bentley  incurs  the  author’s  icTCre  reprchcnfion. 
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words,  or  the  compoiidon  of  them ;  and  that  both  diftlngulfh  witli'  equal 
nicety  on  this  occafion.  ' 

'  Of  all  the  ancient  critics,  Quintilian  has  treated  this  fubje(5l  with  moftco- 
pioufnefs  and  precifion.  Ariftotle,  Dionyrius,and  Cicero, difeufs  it  occafional- 
iy,but  purfue  it  no  farther  than  they  judge  neceflary  in  order  to  illuftrate  the 
particular  objects  they  have  in  view.  C^iintilian  has  handled  it  profelTedly, 
and  explained  it  with  that  ability  and  perfpicuity  which  its  importance  de¬ 
mands. 

This  writer,  with  his  ufual  judgement  and  good  fenfe,  confiders  as  a 
trope,  eVery  tranjlatlon  of  language,  whether  of  a  Jingle  mjordy  or  of  more  nxiords 
than  one,  from  its  proper  and  common  ufe^  to  any  ule  that  is  not  common  f  , 
in  order  to  attain  fome  ornament  or  illudration,  which  could  not  be  gained 
by  employing  the  fimple  and  ordinary  plirafeology.  According  to  this 
definition ,*metaphors,  (imiles,  and  allegories,  are  all  tropes,  becaufe  the  words 
of  which  they  confift,  befides  their  primary  and  principal  fignlfication,  have 
a  fecondary  and  tranflaied  meaning,  w’hich,  though  analogous  commonly  to 
the  primary  one,  is  totally  di from  ir.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
language  of  ancient  criticifm,  a  trope  is  any  kind  of  tranflated  or  tninsferred 
expreflion,  and  is  not  an  immutation  of  a  fingle  word. 

The  fame  writer  deferibes  a  figure  to  be  any  arrangement  or  conftruc- 
tlon  of  language  different  from  that  which  is  moft  common  and  mod  natu¬ 
ral  J;,  or  any  ornamentaf  tranfuion  of  thought  from  the  ordinary  train  of 
ideas.  The  following  figures,  for  inftance,  interrogation,  exclamation,  apo- 
ftrophe,  perfonification,  mark  modes  of  exprefiion  (ir  trains  of  ideas,  that 
deviate  from  the  fimple  order  of  language,  or  the  common  feries  of 
thought.  The  common  language,  and  the  ordinary  train  of  ideas  men¬ 
tioned  by  Quintilian  refpeCl  that  exprefTionj  and  thofe  ideas  which  are 
employed  by  the  mind  when  perfe(511y  at  eafe,  and  when  it  exerts  its 
faculties  under  the  direction  of  cool  reafon,  without  being  ruffled  or  agi¬ 
tated  bypaflion.  Tropesand  figures  are  referved  to  do  juflice  to  the  regions 
of  pafllon  and  imagination.  Tropes  include  all  thofe  ornaments  which  arife 
from  the  variations  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Figures  actually  comprehend, 
according  to  the  modern  interpretation  of  that  word,  every  mode  of  ex- 
preflbn  different  from  the  common,  or  all  thole  inverfions  and  tranfpofitions  of 
Ityle,  and  all  thofe  tranfitions  in  the  courfe  of  ideas,  which  the  mind  adopts 
on  extraordinary  and  impallioned  occafions.  A  trope  may  be  exprelTed 
in  language  perfeftly  complete  and  regular,,  as  to  fyntax.  A  figure  always 
deviates, from  that  order.  The  elfence  of  a  trope  is  tranflation.  The  efl'ence 
of  a  figure  is  deviation  ftom  the  rules  of  fyntax,  or  the  common'  train  of 
ideas. 

Qqintilian  divides  figures  into  two  kinds,  thofe  of  w’ordsj-and  thofe  of 
the  fenfe.  Of  the  former  kind  are,  among  many  others,  fynecdoche,  ellipfis, 

f  Tropus  eft  i/erW  vel  fermonis  a  propria  fignificatione  in  aliam  cum  virtute  mutaiio.  Quint, 
lib.  8.  cap.  6> 

Eft  igitur  tropus, /Imo  a  natural!  ct  principali  fignificatione  tranflatus  ad  aliam,  ornandae 
orationis  gratia;  vel  (ut  plcrique  grammatici  finiunt)  diBio,  ab  eo  loco  in  quo  propria  eft" 
tranflata  in  cum  in  quo  propria  non  eft.  Quint,  lib.  9.  cap.  i. 

I  Figura  (fic6t  nomine  ipfo  patet)  eft  conformatio  quaedam  orationis  remota  a  communi  ct 
primum  Ic  offerente  ratione. 

Proprie  fchema  dicitur  in  feofu  vel  in  fermone  aliqua,  a  vulgar!  et  fimplici  Ipecie,  cum  ra-^ 
lionc  mutatio.  •  ' 

Crgo  figura  fit|  arte  aliqua  novata  foriua  dicendl.  .  Quint,  lib.  cap.  y 
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paranoinafia,  ar.titbeton.  The  latter  are  ftlll  more  numerous ;  and  he  de- 
tlai'vts  the  life  ol  them  to  be  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  frequent,  that  no  fort  of 
coinpcfition  almoft  .can  be  made  without  them.  The  author  miflippre- 
hends  the  meaning  of  .Qiiintilian  on  this  occafion,  and  interprets  him  as  if 
he  had  maintained,  that  thefe  figures  w^ere  innumerable*.  He  feems  dif- 
pofed  to  adopt  the  hint,  and  accordingly  prefents  us  with  a  long  catalogue 
of  m’*w  figured  from  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  Dr  Armftrong’s  poem  on 
health.  He  makes  a  new’  figure  c'f  every  new  fentiment  introduced  by  thefe 
poets  in  the  courfe  of  their  compofition.  As  this  Is  the  only  portion  of  his 
w  oik,  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  be  an  original,  we  vcill  venture 
to  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  fpecimens  of  cri¬ 
tical  abilities  they  ever  perufed.  ' 

The  author  having  now  prepared  his  ground,  and  fettled  all  prelimi¬ 
naries,  proceeds,  with  much  formality,  to  treat  of  fiyie,  properly  fo  called, 
the  capital  objeifl  of  his  performance.  He  adopts  the  general  divifion  of 
Dionyfins  and  Cicero  f  into  the  three  charaders,  of  fimple  fiyie,  middle 
fiyie,  and  ornamented  ftyle.  He  is  not,  however  fatisfied  on  this  occafion, 
with  the  authority  of  the^anclents ;  for  he  adds  to  this  divifion,  many  o- 
ther  general  charadlers  of  ftyle  w^hich  were  never  before  mentioned^  either 
by  ancient  or  modern  critics,  fuch  as  the  fublime  ftyle,  the  mock  heroic 
ftyle,  the  ridiculous  ftyle,  the  witty  ftyle,  5cc.  It  is  unnece.fTary  to  fpend  time 
in  criticifing  this  whimfical  arrangement,  by  ftiovving  either  that  the  an¬ 
cient  general  divifion  was  confined  chiefly,  if  not  folely  to  oratory,  and 
can  w’ith  little  propriety  be  applied  to  other  kinds  6f  compofition,  or  that 
there  is  a  glaring  abfurdity  in  reprefenting  as  a  general  chara(5ler,  what 
can  be  only  temporary  and  occafional  in  any  compofition;  for,  though 
fubllmity,  wit,  or  humour,  may  be  iiiterfp'erfed  through  a  performance,  yet 
they  can  fcarcely  confer  a  particular  denomination  on  the  ftyle  of  it,  as  no 
book  ever  was,  or  can  be  compoled,  which  fhall  conlift  entirely  of  any  one 
of  thefe  ingredients, 

Thefe  criticifms  would  prefuppeyfe  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  precifion 
which  are  not  to  be  expelled  in  fuch  a  writer  as  the  author.  His  merit, 
jf  he  has  any,  is  of  a  more  humble  kind,  and  muft  be  found  in  his  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  even  there,  Ave  are  furnilhed  with  abundant  matter  for  cenfure* 
We  muft  therefore  be  content  to  take  his  matter  in  the  order  he  fhall  c.Hufe 
to  prefent  it;  and  to  follow  him  through  his  muddy  and  perturbed  courfe^ 
with  all  the  patience  it  is  in  our  power  to  beftqw. 

*  *  Figures  of  this  kind,  fays  he,  are  in  number  fomany,  that  Qiiintilian  has  faid  they  arc  f/i- 
Kuwerahle^pz^e  107.  Theltrangcft  languajrc  employed  by  Quintilian  on  thi<.  uibje^l,  riirts  in  the 
lollowing  words,  of  which  we  have  given  the  fenie  above  .  iJe  ji?  figiiris  ante  loquendrr  ell, quae 
ad  mentern  pertinent ;  quarumquidcm  utilitas  turn  magna,  rnrr  multiplex,  in  liullo  roo  oratio- 
iiis  operc,  vel  clariffime  clucit.  'I’hefe  words  are  found  in  page  750.  of  Bunr.an’sedition  of  Quin¬ 
tilian;  but  the  author  refers  to  page  758.  In  the  latter  page,  no  fuch  fentiment  appears  in  the  text 
as  that  mentioned  b^’  the  author.  ^  He  has  miftaken  the  opinion  of  Quintilian  for  that  of  his 
commentator  :  The  latter  of  whom,  in  a  note  on  this  page,  fays,  that  one  Alexander  Nu- 
incfius  reported  that  forac  critics  had  been  of  opinion,  that  thefe  figures  were  innumerable, while 
others  held  them  not  to  be  innumerable,  but  fo  numerous  oniy,  that  they  could  not  be  counted, 
Jiefert  Alexander  Numefius,  quofdam  exilUmaflc  infinitas  efie  figurururri  fpccics.  Quefdam 
oxidimaife  non  effe  infinitas,  fed  tamcn  ufque  adco  numerofas  tflc,  ut  comprehendi  non  ,pof« 
font,  iiither  the  integrity  or  the  accuracy  of  the  author  niuit  fuder  a  heavy  acculation  on  this 
•occafion.  Wc  leave  the  reader  to  make  hisohoice, 

f  Whom  he  docs  Jiot  memion. 
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Of  the  brancbe*!  of  the  ancient  divifion,  he  attaches  hiinfelf  chiefly  to  the 
highly  ornamented  ftyle.  He  appeals  not,  as  would  naturally  be  expe^ed, 
or.  this  head,  to  the  unrivalled  models  of  this  kind  of  compofition  in  anti- 
qniry.  the  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  barely  mentions  their 
names,  and  adduces  not  fi  om  either  of  them  a  fingle  example.  Here  he 
begins  to  difplay  what  feems,  indeed,  to  be, his  capital  defign  in  compofing 
his  bo"  k.  his  intention  of  att:ukinff  in  form  the  tafte  of  the  public,  and  the 
repntaror  of  all  the  capital  wriurs  of  the  age.  With  this  view,  he  foon 
tUi  ns  afide  to  c  iticife  the  ancient  hiltori.ms.  And,  whether  he  thinks  the 
age  has  Deer  pai  ticuliriy  ur.lor' unate  in  this  line  of  writing,  or  that  the 
p”':]ic  h.n-e  been  inexcnfably  rafli  in  behowing  general  approbation  on  fome 
prodnefions  of  this  charadler.  he  has,  with  much  labour,  endeavoured  to 
.trace  the  t  rigin  o'  that  corrupted  ftyle  in  general,  but  particularly  of  the 
ven  corrupted  htjiorical P)le  winch  at  preleni  prevails 

He  oblerves,  that  many  pci  fons,  probably  not  acquainted  wnth  Greek 
Trerature,  have  prefumed  to  load  'fiiucydides  with  the 'guilt  of  all  this  cor¬ 
ruption.  They  pretend  that  he  communicated  the  infetftion  to  Salluft,  who 
transferred  it  to  Tacitus,  who  has  contaminated  all  the  writers  and  readers 
of  Europe,  a  very  few  Greek  fcholars  in  England,  and  a  ftill  fmaller  num¬ 
ber  on  tire  continen*^,  excepted.  The  author  is  confident,  that  Thucydides 
cannot  merit  futh  a  ceufurc,  though  he  acknowledges  this  writer  is  fome- 
times  fo  obfeure,  that  he  does  not  himfelf  unclerftand  him.  He  thinks,  ^ 
therefore,  that,in  juftice,  Salluft,  as  he  deferves  it,  ought  to  bear  the  blame  f. 

•  ‘  Bnt  it  (i  c.  defcripiicvn)  is  one  of  thofe  Mcia  vltla,  againfl  which  1  would  warn  all  wri¬ 
ters  r*  hilfoiy:  for,  if  the  writer  happens  to  be  a  dull  yrtcin^  and  ot  a  genius  not  favoured  by 
the  mufes,  he  wiil  a  forry  piece  ofit\  and  if  he  l)avc  a  pot  tic  a  I  genius  and  fucceed,  though 
he  ina\  gain  popular  applaul'c,  J»c  will  probably  not  plralc  a  good  judge  of  writing,  who  will 
think  the  deferiptions  mifplaccd,  and  unfuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  giving  to  hiftory 
the  air  of  romance.  And,  in  fa£t,  it  always  happens,  that  there  are  many  circumOances  in 
fuch  deferiptions  cither  altogether  feigned,  or  much  exaggerated,  which  makes  the  faith  of  the 
author  lufpt£tcd  in  other  things  ;*  p  ^3}, 

*  Our  ir^dcin  hiftorians,  therefore,  by  leaving  out  fpceches,  have  eafed  themfelvcs  of 
very  near  one  hah  of  the  labour  which  the  antient  biftorians  bellowed  upon  their 
works.  And,  I  believe^  it  ij  •well  for  their  reputation  and  their  eafe,  that  they  do  fo; 
for  the  rnojb  of  them,  il  they  had  been  obliged  to  make  fpceches,  "xvouid^  I  am  affraidy  not  have 
added  to  their  reputation,  hut,  if  ibiy  do  rot  (how  their  rhetoric  in  fpceches,  they  have  enough 
oi  It,  and,  J  th.nk,.  more  than  enough,  in  their  narrative.  For  the  narrative  of  an  hiftoriaa 
ought,  in  my  apprehenftony  to  be  plain  and  fimple,  at  Jeaft,  not  rhetorical,  nor  adapted  to 
move  tl  t  pafiion'  or  inflan»e  the  imagination  by  epHhetSy  with  which  we  fee  the  ftyle  of  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory  is  loaded,  01  bv  deferiptions  fb  particular  as  to  be  poetical  painting,  many  of. 
which  wc  fee  in  fome  hiftorics  that  have  a  great  vogue  among  us.  Such  a  manner  of  writing 
hiftory  makes  an  intelligent  reader  fufpcfl  that  it  is  little  better  than  a  novel  \  and,  if  he  has 
jcuriofity  enough  to  look  intp  the  original  authors  and  ncoids  from  which  it  has  been  compi¬ 
led,  he  will,  IbeltevCi  in  moft  cafes,  ftnd  that  this  fufpicion  is  not  ill  founded;  and  he  will 
have  this  further  fati>ta£liun  for  his  trouble,  that,  by  reading  but  one  of  the  belt  of  thefe  ori¬ 
ginal  auriior»,  be  will  learn  more  of  the  fa^s,  and,  w  hat  is  of  greater  confequence,  more  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  ot  the  age,  than  by  reading  twenty  compilements. 

?  I  would,  therefore,  advife  our  compilers  of  bift<  ry,  if  they  will  not  ftudy  the  models  of 
the  hiftoiic  compufttion  which  ti>e  antUnis  have  left  uSy  at  leaf!  m  imitate  the  fimplicity  of  Dean 
Swift  in  his  Gulliver's  I’ravels;*  p.  366. 

f  Wc' cannot  cafily  comprehend  the  reafon  why  the  author  has  not  introduced  Ariftotlc 
on  this  uccafton,  and,  amidlt  all  his  cenfures  of  fitort,  abrupt^  hoppingy  hounding,  obfeure  ftyle, 
has  never  once  Apologized  for  the  ftyle  of  that  writer.  It  any  one  author,  either  antient  or  mo¬ 
dern,  is  rtprehct.nble  on  that  account,  he  is  more  fo;  for,  of  all  the  fhort,  abrupt,  and  obfeure 
ftyles  ever  were  written,  his  is  the  ftiotteft,  moft  abrupt,  and  moft  obfeure.  His  periods  fomc« 
times  conftft  of  Tingle  \vordS|  and  they  feidom,  at  the  longefc,  exceed  a  (hort  line.  tie  is  tq- 
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Here  then  is  a  moft  curious  controverfy,  and  a  moft  extraordinary  arrange¬ 
ment  of  partizans.  There  is  on  one  tide  Sallull  and  Tacitus,  and  all  the 
principal  writers  of  Europe;  and,  on  the  other,  the  author  tif  the  treacife  on 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language.  All  the  former  party  wiite  b  it  one 
ftyle,  Jhort ^  finart ,  priggiJJj  cut.  I'hey  are  in  combination  to  extmguiih 
utterly  all  knowledge  ot  the  chafte  and  perfedt  models  of  antiquity,  and  the 
author  alone  has  efcaped  miraculoufly  amid  the  univerfal  ruins,  to  warn 
modern  times  againll  the  contagion. 

Does  this  fmatterer  in  criticifm,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  his  own,  really  think, 
that  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus  is  an  imitation;  that  all  the  capital  writers  of  the 
prefent  age  are  imitators  of  Tacitus ;  and  that  all  of  them  write  only  one 
ftyle  *?  What  principles  can  fupport  concluGons  fo  manifeftly  ablurd? 
The  ftyle  of  Tacitus  refembles  in  nothing  that  of  Salluft,  except  in  the  ftiort- 
nefs  of  its  periods.  The  ftyle  of  the  latter  is  laconic  ;  becauie  he  approved  . 
and  preferred  that  fort  of  compofttion.  The  former  adopted  the  fame  mode 
of  expreflion;  becaufe  it  was  impoflible  for  him  in  any  other  manner  to  con¬ 
vey  fo  many  ideas  by  fo  few  words.  Let  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  which 
the  author  has  quoted  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  abruptnefs  and  harlhneis  of  his 
ftyle,  be  taken  for  an  example,  and  we  challenge  him  or  any  other  writer  ' 
to  comprehend  as  many  thoughts  in  fewer  wprds.  We  maintain,  that  it 
was  imptflible  to  exprefs  fo  many  ideas  with  equal  perfpicuily  in  any  other 
form  than  that  he  has  employed ;  for  he  prefents  us  with  an  abridgment  of  * 
his  hiftory  in  a  few^  lines.  He  appears  to  have  been  indiflPerent  about  the 
found  of  his  periods,  and  confequently  fuperic  r  to  imitation  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  them :  He  refts  his  whole  merit  on  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  ftrength  and  energy  of  his  language.  Inllead  of  his  ex¬ 
ample  having  corrupted  the  ftyle  of  Europe,  we  cannot  recoiled  a  ftugle 
modern  writer  who  has  uniformly  endeavoured  to  imitate  him,  unlefs  Mon- 
tcfquieu  (hall  be  allowed  to  have  made  the  attempt.  And  we  believe  the 
author  is  the  ftngle  perfon  who  ever  conceived  the  pompons,  the  fupcrficiul, 
and  the  declamatory  life  of  Lord  Bacon  f ,  to  be  a  fucceisful  imitation  of  his 
compofttion. 

tally  void  of  harmony  and  cadence,  efen  in  his  moft  popular  compofitions.  His  manner  is 
fo  abftrad,  his  ideas  are  fo  geneiai,  his  tranfitions  are  lu  abrnpf,  and  his  affedation  of  ex- 
,  prcfling  the  moft  common  lentirticnts  in  a  profound  and  philof  .phical  manner  is  io  gre*<«t, 
that  bis  meaning,  even  when  it  is  valuable,  is  not  worth  the  labour  of  the  i  .veftigation.  The 
author  is  not  candid  in  not  finding  fault  with  him  ;  tor  all  the  critical  artillery  he  has  pointed 
againft  the  moderns  may  be  levelled  againft  him  with  ten-fold  advantage.  But  we  forjict  o’*r- 
feives  ;  Ariltotle  mnft  be  treated  with  tendernef. *  He  has  the  honour  to  be  approved,  com¬ 
mented  upon,  and  republiflied  by  Mr  Harris  the  ordy  writer  in  Great  Britain  who  h;is  any 
acquaintance  or  arty  leiifh  of  the  great  antientSf  and  who  has  done  the  author  the  ling  ular  ho¬ 
nour  of  mentioning  hi»  name  among  the  errata  annex'  d  C<>  '  Phiioioplucal  arrangv  ments ! 

•  ‘  I'heic  initances  (i.  c.  home  ejuotations)  (how  that  I'acitus  was  capable  of  writing  n  och 
better  than  he  has  done.  But  his  ftyle  wa«  corrupted  by  the  imitati<  n  of  Salluu.  I  have 
'  been  the  fuller  on  tl  is  author,  (  hacitus),  lb  much  celebrated  in  modern  times,  that  I  beliwc 
the  imitation  of  his  ftyle  has  contributed  very  much  to  corrupt  the  prefent  tafte  of  writing  ia 
Europe;*  p.  247. 

‘  I  obferve,  that  the  -witty  -writers  among  us,  if  they  ftudy  at  any  time  to  give  a  r  undnefs 
and  fmoothnels  to  their  (cntences,  (for  1  cannot  call  theni  periods),  indtate  Seneca  more  thaa 
Tacitus;  whereas  thofe  who  affeO  fentences  of  great  gravity  zt^d-wiydom  make  adtus  their 
model ;  hut  I  -would  advife  them  both  to  liudy  di  igcntly  thole  remains  of  the  fcnoolc  or  decla¬ 
mation,  where  I  -will  venture  to  fay,  that  they  will  find  as  many  fine  things  as  arc  to  be  luuudt 
io  any  owe  book  ;*  p.  a?!. 

•J*  By  Mr  Mallet.  -  •  .  ■ 
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Amidft  all  the  inconfiftency  and  raving  of  the  author,  we  had,  generally, 
Ijeen  able  to  trace  fome  objcft  in  view,  or  fome  principle  of  union  among 
his  ideas,  till  we  reached  the  unaccountable  opinion,  that  all  the  capital  * 
writers  of  Europe  compofe  in  the  fame  ftyle.  We  were  ready  to  abandon 
every  fuppofition  that  could  extricate  his  judgment  from  palpable  abfurdi- 
ty,  and  to  reckon  him  deferted  even  by  the  glimmerings  of  difcernment  he 
ufually  pofTeffcs;  when  fortunately  we  began  to  ruminate  on  the  parallel  he 
draws  between  the  Englilh  f  writers  of  the  laft  century  and  thofe  of  the 
prefent ;  and  the  preference  he  gives  to  the  long,  perplexed,  tirefome  periods 
of  the  one,  before  the  neat,  perfpicuous,  elegant  compofition  of  the  other. 
The  thought  then  firft  occurred,  that  the  author  has  no  ideas  of  any  forts 
of  ftyle,  except  two;  one  confifting  of  long  periods,  and  the  other  of  Ihor-t 
ones;  and  that  his  notions  of  either  are  not  regulated  by  the  umple  or  the 
compound  nature  of  the  ideas  they  exprefs,  but  by  the  wldmfical  diftanc'^s 
at  which  the  writer  or  the  printer  lhall  chufe  to  adjuft  the  piiiiduation^ 
However  ridiculous  this  fuppofition  may  appear,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  other 
will  explain  the  opinion  that  all  the  authors  of  the  prefent  age  employ  the 
lame  fort  of  ftyle.  This  principle,  indeed,  will  form  a  genus  under  which 
every  fpecies  of  them  may  be  comprehended;  for,  without  difpute,  there  is 
no  writer  of  reputation  at  prefent  in  Europe  who  exprelTes  himfelf  in  peri¬ 
ods  that  approach  in* length  either  to  thofe  of  Milton  or  Clarendon. 

Nothing  in  criticifm  feems  more  evident,  than  that  the  latter  of  thefe  au¬ 
thors  did  not  derive  from  the  ancients,  as  is  alferted,  his  ideas  of  thofe  in¬ 
volved,  unintelligible,  and  difgufting  periods  in  which  he  writes,  but  that  he 
adopted  them  from  meer  ignorance  of  hi$  native  language,  and  inattention 
to  the  rules  of  compofition.  The  author  himfelf  is  an  inftance  of  the  fame 
Ibrt:  He  imagines,  that  nothing  elfe  is  requifite  in  order  to  write  flowing 
and  harmonious  language,  except  tagging  together  more  or  fewer  members 
by  copulatives  and  conjundlions,  or  placing  the  periodic  points  at  nearer  or 
greater  diftances.  He  does  not  obferve,  that  copulatives  and  conjuruftions 
in  bad  compofition  connefl  more  frequently  periods  than  members,  and  that 
a  writer  may  be  framing  very  ftiort  periods  when  he  thinks  he  is  compofing 
very  long  ones.  Accordingly,  it  were  eafy  to  coiled  examples  where  the 
pei'iods  of  the  author  include  tw’o,  and  fometimes  three  leading  ideas,  with 
'  their  concomitant  circumftances,  which  ideas  have  no  neceffary  relation 
one  to  another,  except  what  arifes  from  juxtapofition,  and  which,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  formed  three  diftind  and  complete  fentences.  Thefe  ideas 

( 

•  ‘  The  ftyle  that  is  moft  ufed  at  prefent,  belongs  rather  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  the  fophi- 
ftical  ftyle,  that  which  is  forined  for  the  pleaiure  of  the  fancy  and  the  car.  The  diftingiiifhing 
tharaders  of  it  are,  hrft,  that  it  is  very  florid  and  poetical,  and  abounds  with  antitheles,  and 
other  plcafurablc  figures.  Secondly,  it  is  compofed,  for  the  greater  part,  in  fhort  unconneded 
ientences,  for  I  cannot  call  them  periods,  with  a  certain  neatnefs  and  trinnefs  in  the  turn  of 
them,  but  without  any  flow  or  variety  in  the  rhythm  or  cadence,  even  when  they  arc  longer. 
This  fpruce  petit-maitre  ftyle  firft  began,  as  1  have  obferved,  in  France,  and  has  been  followed 
by  fome  later  writers  in  Britain,  who  had  not  formed  their  taftc  on  better  models;*  p.  42^. 

f  ‘  Wc  find  in  thofe  Englifh  authors  (i.  c.  of  the  laft  century)  I  have  named,  a  colour^of 
ftyle  quite  different  from  what  is  prcfeiitly  the  fafhion.  In  place  of  the  (hort,  fmart,  uncon- 
neded  fentences,  the  vihrantes  fenteniioiae  of  thefe  later  writers,  we  have  periods  in  them,  well 
compofed,  confifting  of  members  conneded,  and  aptly  inferted  into  one  another,  and  full  of 
icnfcjind  argument,  inftead  of  point  and  turn,  and  what  is  commonly  called  zvit\  p.  247. 

‘  Tacitus  was  not  then  (in  the  laft  century)  come  into  faftiion  ;  and  the  fhort,  priggilh  Cttt 
of  ftyle,  fo  much  in  nft  now,  would  not,  at  that  time,  have  been  endured;*  p«  402. 
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lie  conjoins  by  copulatives,  and  concludes  he  has  conftrudled  one  long  pe¬ 
riod,  when  he  has  In  reality  formed  three  ftiort  ones.  If  then  he  is  fo  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  very  firft  principles  of  language  and  compofition,  we  cannott 
be  furprifed  at  the  gro/Tnefs  and  barbarity  of  a  tafte  which  is  incapable  to 
diftingullh  the  ftrong  chara(5teriftic  differences  of  ftyle,  confpicuous  in  the 
capital  productions  of  the  age;  but  we  are  furprifed  beyond  meafurc,  that 
any  man  who  has  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  literary  reputation,  fhould  venture 
to  publifhfuch  an  opinion.  ) 

In  the  fame  crude  and  Indigefted  manner,  does  the  author  treat  the  re¬ 
maining  branches  of  his  dlvifion  of  ftyle,  in  which  he  informs  us,  that  the  ■ 
fublime  confifts  of  high  fsntiments  on  high  fubjeils  *,  the  mock  heroic,  of  high- 
fsntiments  on  lom)  fubje^s  f  ;  that  wit  is  ^  fenfe  not  common  :|:,  conveyed 
in  a  way  not  common;*  according  to  which  definition,  Ariftotle  and  Tacitus 
may  be  the  wittieft  of  writers;  and  that  humour  and  wit  are'not  the  fame. 
He  illuftrates  thefe  precious  principles  with  many  examples  and  remarks 
equally  precious  'and  important. 

This  volume  is  concluded  with  fome  general  obfervatlons  on  the  progrelh  . 
and  revolutions  of  learning.  It  is  maintained,  that  almoft  all  the  arts  and 
fciences  of  which  Europe  is  at  prefent  poffeffed  came  from  Egypt.  The . 
arts,  indeed,  were  improved  and  perfected  in  Greece,  whither  they  were 
tranfplanted.  But  as  to  ^  fciences^  proceeds  the  author, «  fuch  as  geometry^ 
aftronomy,  natural  phllofophy,  metaphyfics,  and  theology,  I  believe  they 
were  carried  to  a  perfection  in  Egypt,  that  they  have  never  fince  exceed¬ 
ed  |].’  One  would  be  tempted  to  conclude,  that  this  writer, publifties  books 
on  purpofe  to  expofe  his  own  ignorance.  He  may  believe^  or  dream  whac 
he  pleafes  concerning  the  ravages  of  the  Perfian  conqueft  of  Egypt,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  arts  in  that  country ;  but  we  muft  tell  him,  that  the 
ftate  of  fcience  is  a  matter  not  of  imagination,  but  of  inconteftible  evidence 
and  direct  demonftration,  both  of  which  contradict  flatly  his  .fuppofition. . 
Does  he  not  know,  that  all  the  mathematics  Pythagoras  learned  in  Egypt» 
after  remaining  ‘  there  two  and  twenty  years,  and  bringing  away  with  hinv 
a  great  deal  of  the  Egyptian  learning  §,*  were  only  fuflicient  to  enable  him 
to  invent  the  forty-feventh  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  which, 
it  feems,  was  unknown  at  this  period.  Does  he  not  know,  that  the  works  o£ 
Euclid  we  poffefs,  and  none  of  them  of  any  confequence  arc  even  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  loft,  contain  only  the  elements  of  that  geometry  and  aftronomy 
which  have  been  employed  fo  fuccefsfully,  in  modern  times,  in  inveftigating 
the  moft  aftonifhing  and  fublime  difcoveries  that  ever  were  attempted  by  the 
mind  of  man?  Does  he  not  know,  that  none  of  the  accounts  we  have  of 
ancient  eclipfes  can  be  brought  to  agree  with  the  infallible  calculations  of 
modern  mathematicians?  a  demonftration  that  the  practical  part  of  aftro¬ 
nomy  was  equally  imperfeCt  with  the  theoretical.  As  to  natural  philofo- 
phy,  metaphyfics,  and  theology,  we  know  not  the  moft  diftant  pretenfions 
that  Egypt  had  to  excell  in  them,  unlefs  the  author,  perhaps,  believes  that 
Archimedes  was  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt  as  well  as  Euclid,  or  that  the  Py¬ 
ramids  were  conftruCted  on  the  principles  of  mechanics,  inftead  of  being 
monftrous  fhapslefs  raaffes  of  matter,  reared  at  inconceivable  expence,  for 
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no  ufeful  purpofc,  formed  alnioft  without  defign,  and  preferved  in  exlftence 
much  more  by  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  than  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanlhip. 

T Jius  we  have  examined  the  general  drain  of  this  extraordinary  perfor¬ 
mance,  with  much  more  attention  than  it  deferves.  But  the  duty  we  owe  to 
the  public,  appeared  to  demand  an  inveftigation  of  the  merits  of  an  author, 
who  preiumesto  oppole  his  private  opinion  to  the  general  voice  of  the  repu¬ 
blic  of  letters,  and  who  treats  with  contempt  the  whole  fcience,  and  almol^ 
the  whole  authors,  of  modern  times.  We  mud  confefs,  our  eyes  never  be¬ 
held  luch  a  bundle  of  whim,  felf-conceit,  and  indigeded  knowledge*.  He 
podeiTcs  neither  the  candour  of  a  pnilofopher,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  a  man 
ot  icience.  He  is  void'  of  tade,  and  underdands  not  the  books  over 
which  he  has  been  poring  all  his  life.  He  would  extirpate  that  liberal  and 
philofophic  fpirit  oi  inquiry,  which  has  fo  much  improved  and  adorned  the 
prefent  age  ;  and  he  would  introduce  the  uncouth  manners  of  the  lad  cen¬ 
tury,  when  every  converl'ation  was  pedered,  and  every  publication  disfigured, 
with  pedantic  quotations  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  would  perfuade  us  to 
rclinquifti every  ufeful  andamudng  invedigationofnatural  hidory,  geometry 
natural  philolophy,  and  polite  literature,  which  has  done  fo  much  honour 
to  the  ibth  century,  and  oblige  us  to  read  and  diidy  the  fthilofophical  arrange^ 

^  and  the  Origin  and  progrefs  of  language.  Such  dudies,  he  affirms, 
will  make  us  heroes  and  patriots;  but  we  doubt  they  would  make  us  dog- 
matidsand  pedants.  Are  not  thefe  opinions  liker  the  ravings  of  a  didempered 
imgination;  than  the  fober  didates  of  reafon  and  philofophy  ?  Indead, 
therefore,  of  confidering  this  author,  as  a  fubjedf  of  criticifm,  perhaps  we 
ihoulu  have  confidered  him  as  an  objedf  of  pity ;  a  light  in  which  he  is  viewed 
by  the  public.  As  we  have  fubmitted,  however,  to  enter  into  an  examination 
ot»his  merits  and  claims,  it  is  necelfary  that  we  finiih  what  we  have  begun; 
and,  it  will  give  offence  to  the  high  fpirit  he  mud  doubtlefs  have  imbibed 
from  the  ancient  learning  J,  when  we  inform  him,  that  we  are  about  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  limits  of  reprobation  we  have  hitherto  prefer! bed  to  our- 
ielves ;  and  that,  in  judice  to  what  we  have  already  done,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  examples  of  weaknefs  we  are  yet  to  produce,  we  mud  adopt  a 
oenfure  more  decifive,  and  a  tone  more  indignant. 

(^0  bi  concluded  in  our  next,) 

repreients  the  acceots  of  the  Greek  language,  which  are  deferibed  by  all  the  gramma- 
nan«  lu  bc  1  uiy  certain  ekvaiions  and  depreflions  of  the  voice,  as  niufical  tones.  Page  47.' 
He  mulb  mean  cither,  that  thei'e  mufical  tones  are  intermixed  with  ordinary  tones  of 
fpctch,  and  that  the  accented  part  of  the  word  is  founded  in  a  note  of  mufic,  while  the  red 
of  t^e‘ word  is  pronounced  in  the  tones  of  conyerfation  ;  or  that  the  pronouncatlon  of  the 
Greeks  was  a  kind  of  recitative,  and  ail  fee  to  muHc.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  and' 
awkward,  than  the  fird  branch  of  the  alternative,  were  it  praOicable.  Hut  it  is  not  practicable, 
lor  this  plain  reafon,  the  notes  of  mufical  coanpolition  are  not  mealiircd  on  the  fame  fcale  y^ith 
thofe  of  fpeech  ;  the  former  make  a  geometrical  feries,  the  latter  an  arithmetical,  and  their 
union  could  produce  nothing  but  difeord.  The  latter  fuppofition  would  have  interfered  with 
every  effort  ot  oratory,  which  fhouM  have  been  addreded  either  to  the  imagination  or  the 
For  the  natural  language  of  tbele  faculties  is  ocvcf  muiical* 

I  See  an  account  of  this  book,  No.  la.  p.  31^* 
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A  Dialogue  between  Phllalethes  and  Benevolus  ;  wherein  Mr  G.  H.’s  Defence 
ofTranJuhflantiation,  in  the  appendix  of  Miracles  dlfplcrjed^  is  fully  examined ^ 
and folidly  confuted;  with  fome  Obfervations  on  his  Scripture  Doflrine  of  Miracles. 
Byt>T  Abernethy- Drummond.  Edinburgh^  Balfour  and  Drummond.  Price 
2  /.  in  boards.  \ 


IT  has  been  generally,  and,  perhaps,  rightly  obferved,  that,  among  the¬ 
ologians  of  every  denomination,  and  among  fedtaries  in  particular,  efpc- 
cially  when  their  principles  verge  one  upon  another,  their  tempers  are  often 
,too  intenfely  heated,  and  their  minds  too  deeply  prepolTeffed  for  the  invefti- 
gation  of  truth,  when  the  objedts  of  their  refearcii  are  polemical.  From 
jthefe  accufations,  however,  candour  obliges  us  to  exculpate  the  author 
now  before  us.  His  reply  to  Mr  G.  H.  is  made  with  the  liberality  and  mo¬ 
deration  of  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  acutenefs  of  a  fcho-' 
Jar.  la  a  former  Number,  we  had  occafion  to  make  fome  obfervations 
upon  the  Trcatife  concerning  the  Scripture  Dodlrine  of  Miracles,  which 
the  Pamphlet  now  in  our  view  is  intended  to  refute.  At  that  time,  we  dc-» 
dared  it  as  our  opinion,  that  Mr  G.  H.’s  performance  was  a  bold  ax^d  for-- 
fliidable  attempt  to  reftore  the  influence  and  popularity  of  Roman  catholic 
principles.  We  called  upon  the  church  of  our  native  country  to  detect  its 
fallacies,  and  prevent  the  growing  contagion  which  it  threatened;  but  in¬ 
difference  and  ofcitation  were  the  only  difpofitions  which  we  could  obferve, 
in  an  emergency  which,  to  us,  appeared  fo  critical  and  fo  dangerous  to 
common  life  and  received  opinions.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleafurc,  that 
we  congratulate  the  reformation  upon  the  talents  and  learning  which  ffill 
appear  exerted  in  her  caufe,  though  thefe  are  not  exhibited  by  any  member 
"pf  that  community  >vhofe  interpoution  we  formerly  invoked. 

Dr  Abernethy,  with  juflice,  lays  the  chief  ftrefs  of  the  controverfy  upon 
the  abfurd  and  dangerous  tenet  of  tranfubftantiation.  He  enters  the  lifU 
with  Mr  G.  H.  upon  the  fame  field,  and  in  the  lame  armour  which  he  him- 
ielf  has  cliofen.  From  the  fenfe  of  a  canon,  relative  to  that  fubjed,  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  plainly  evinces,  that  Mr  G.  H.  has  midaken  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  church.  This  opinion  he  likewife  fupports  by  feveral  quotations 
from  an  authorized  catechilm,  and  by  the  fentiments  of  many  divii/cs 
whofc  learning  and  orthodoxy  were  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the 
univerfal  confent  of  the  Romani fts  themfelves.  He  then  proceeds  to  fhow, 
upon  the  principles  of  true  metaphyfles,  that  the  doftrinc  of  tranfubflan- 
tiation,  in  every  fenfe  in  which  it  is  inculcated  by  the  Roman  catholics,  is 
abfurd  and  contradidlory* 

“  fiayiug  already  entered  into  the  argument  in  the  article  *  we  mentioned^ 
Vre  have  paufe  to  fear,  that  a  recapitulation  of  the  fame  reafoning  might  be 
thought  equally  fatiguing  and  unneceffary.  To  us,  therefore,  it  appe^ars 
more  clcgiblc  to  fefer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itfelf,  where,  beficic  a 
comprehenfive  yet  fuccindl  difeuflion  of  the  queftion  chiefly  in  agitation, 
there  will  be  found  feveral  ufeful  and  proper  digrefOons,  which  at  once 
contribute  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  to  elucidate  a' number  of  fubordinatc 
cont'roveriies  between  the  Proteffants  and  Roman  catholics.  Such  are  the 
worfhip  of  faints  inferior' beings,  the  refutation  of  thoft  miracles  pre-> 
iended  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  a  Janfeniff,  axid  the  animadveriioDS 
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on  the  procedure  of  the  holy  court  in  canonization.  We  could,  however, 
have  wifhed,  that,  to  the  perfons  of  his  dialogue,  the  author  had  add^d 
character.  For  it  was  by  the  delineation  of  characters  and  manners  that 
the  antients  rendered  their  dialogues  fo  pleafing  and  rntefefting.  It  is  allb 
our  wifti,  that  this  performance  may  find  fuch  a  reception  as  lhall  encou¬ 
rage  the  author  to  complete  the  publications  he  promiies. 

Toung  James y  or  the  Sage  and  the  Atheijl ;  an  Englijh  Story  ^  from  the  French  oj 
M.  de  Voltaire.  London,  Murray. 

WITH  a  fublime  and  a  verfatile  genius,  capable  of  unremItted  indu- 
ftry,  nature  has  beftowed  on  Voltaire  a  length  of  life  feldom  enjoy^* 
ed  by  mankind,  and  which  has  been  uniformly  devoted  to  fiudy  and  tq 
fcience. 

The  volatile  humour  of  the  times,  incapable  of  ferious  reflection  and  in¬ 
quiry,  makes  it  neceflary  for  thofe  who  adminifter  wholefome  inflruction,  to 
drefs  up  their  moral  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  fickly  and  childifh  palates 
of  the  perfons  meant  to  be  intruded.  The  cuftom  of  conveying  . inftruc- 
tion  by  fable  and  by  parable,  claims  the  function  of  the  moft  remote  anti¬ 
quity;  nay,  even  of  divine  example  itfelf.  Agreeably  to  this  cuftom,  Vol¬ 
taire,  in  a  tale,  in  which  both  the  heroes  and  the  feene  arc  moftiy  Engiifh, 
refutes  the  abfurd  and  impious  infidelity  which  difowns  the  ea^iftence  of  God. 

We  cannot  do  juftice  to  our  author  by  giving  an  extract  from  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity;  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  to  the' 
work  itfelf.  His  reflexions,  however,  upon  atjieifm  \yill,  we  apprefieiid,  bq 
very  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

In  the  dialogue,  he  obferves,  in  anfwer  to  the  probabilities  againft  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate,  contended  for  by  his  antagonift,  ‘  And  upon  thefe  probabilities 
ihall  we  abandon  ourfelves  to  all  our  fatal  paffions?  Shall  we  live  like 
brutes?  having  no  rule  of  aXion  but  our  appetites,  and  no  reftraint  but  the 
dread  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  And  (hall  we,  by  this  mutual  dread,  be 
the  eternal  enemies  of  one  another  ?  Think  well  of  this,  Mr  Burton,  an4 
you  my  fon,  James,  refltX  ferioufly  upon.  it.  To  expeX  of  God  neither 
punifhment  nor  reward  is  to  be  really  an  Atheift.  What  fignifies  the  idea 
of  a  God  who  has  no  power  over  you ;  it  js  the  fame  as  if  w^  acknowledge4 
that  a  king  of  China  was  very  powerful ;  in  that  cafe,  I  (hould  fay,  much 

food  may  it  do  him,  let  him  remain  where  he  is,  as  I  ihall  where  I  am ; 

care  as  little  for  him,  as  lie  can  care  for  me ;  he  has  no  more  jurifdiXion 
over  my  perfon  than  a  canon  of  Windfor  has  over  a  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  I  am  then  a  God  to  myfelf ;  I  facrificc  the  whole  world  to 
my  humour  upon  every  occafion ;  I  am  lawlefs,  I  confidcr  n^felf  alone.  If 
the  reft  of  the  world  are  iheep,  I  become  a  wolf;  I  am  a  fot|  if  i  And  theoi 
chickens. 

«  Let  me  fupppfe  (which  Gqd  forbid)  that  all  the  people  of  England  wei;e 
atheifts  from  principle..  I  confefs  there  might  be  feveral  citizens  amongi^ 
them,  who,  born  with  quiet  and  mild  difpofitiohs,  rich  enough  Co  have  nq 
occafion  for  injuftice,  governed  by  the  principles  of  honour,  and  confe- 
qr^ntly- atteptiye  to  their  ijonduX,  might  live  together  in  fociety;  they 
would  cultivate  the  fine  arts,  the  great  foftners  of  manners;  they  might 
Jive  in  peace  and  in  the  innocent  gaiety  of  men  of  worth; — ^but  the  poor 
and  violent  Atheift,  fureof  impunity, be  a  f6ol,  if  he.did  not  affaftinate 
them  to  get  pofie$oA  of  then:  wealth*  From  mftant  all  the  ties  of  fo- 
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ciety  would  be  broken;  fecret  crimes,  like  a  torrent,  would  burft  upon  the 
earth  as  grafshoppers ;  though  at  firll  hardly  perceived,  they  at'  laft  would 
ravage  a  whole  country.  The  lower  fort  of  people  would  no  longer  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  band  of  robbers,  like  our  thieves,  the  tenth  part 
of  whom  are  never  convicted  at  qur  feilions :  They  pafs  their  miferable  lives 
in  ale-houfcs  with  abandoned  women  ;  they  beat  them,  they  beat  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  fall  down  intoxicated  in  the  midft  of  their  violence  and  uproar; 
they  profefs  robbery  and  murder  when  they  awake  from  their  drunken 
dreams;  and  they  recommence  every  day  this  abominable  round  of  bru¬ 
tality  !  '  •  , 

‘  What  bounds  would  there  be  fet  to  the  vengeance  of  great  men  and 
Kings,  what  curb  to  that  ambition,  to  which  they  arc  willing  to  facrifice 
every  thing  ?  A  King  who  Is  an  Athieft  is  more  dangerous  than  a  fanatic^ 
Ravaillac. 

‘  Atheifts  fwarmed  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  What  was  the  confc- 
quence?  It, was  then  as* common  to  adminifter  poifon,  as  to  give  a  fupper; 
and  to  plunge  the  ftilletto  into  the  heart  of 'a  friend,  as  to  embrace  him. 
There  were  then  profefibrs  ©f  vice,  as  there  are  at  prefent  profelTors  of  mu- 
fic,  or  teachers  of  mathematics.  The  churches  were  chofen  as  fit  places 
for  aflaflination,  and  princes  were  murdered  before  the  altar.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  and  an  archbifiiop  of  Florence,  caufed  the  two  moft  accompiifhcd 
princes  in  Europe  to  be  afiaflinated  in  this  way.  My  dear  Sherlock,  pray 
explain  to  Paruba  and  his  children  the  meaning  of  Pope  and  archbiihop, 
and,  above  all,  inform  them  that  fuch  monfters  do  no  longer  exift.  But,  let 
us  go  on-i— 

*  A  Duke  of  Milan  was  likewife  murdered  in  a  church.  The  aftonifhin^ 
crimes  of  Alexander  VI.  are  but  too  vrell  known.  If  fuch  manners  had^/7/ 
fubfifted,  Italy  would  be  at  this  day  more  defert  than  Peru  w*as  foon  after 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards. 

‘  The  belief  of  a  God,  the  rewarder  of  good  adlons,  the  puniftier  of  bad, 
and  the  forgiver  of  fins,  is  then  a  belief  the  moft  ufeful  to  mankind;  it  is 
the  only  check  to  power  which  infolently  commits  public  crimes  ;  it  is  the 
only  curb  upon  thofe  whofe  cunning  renders  crimes  fecret.  J  do  not 
defire  you,  my  friends,  to  mix  with  this  neceflary  belief  fuperftitions  which 
dilhbnour  it,  and  which  may  even  render  it  de1lru<ftive.  The  athcift  is  a  monfter 
who  will  devour  merely  to  appeafe  hunger;  the  fuperftitious  perfon  is  another 
monfter  who  will  tear  mapkind  to  pieces  from — I  have  always  remark¬ 
ed,  that  an  atheift  majf  be  cured,  but  that  the  radical  cure  of  a  fuperftitioUs 
man  fstn’fr  happens.  The  atheift  is  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  is  miftaken,  but 
who  thinks  for  himfelf ;  the  fuperftitious  perfon  is  a  brutal  fool,  who  never 
had  a  fingle  idea  of  his  own.  The  atheift  will  violate  Iphigenla,*  ready  to 
give  her  hand  to  Achilles ;  but  the  fanatic  will  pioufly  cut  her  throat  upon 
the  altar,  and  believe  that  Jupiter  is  much  obliged  to  him.  The  atheift 
will  commit  facrilege,  that  he  may  have  whcre-withal  to  treat  a  courtezan; 
but  the  fanatic  will  celebrate^ an  auto-de-fe  in  the  church,  and  roar  out  a 
Jewifti  fong,  while  he  is  burning  a  Jew.  Yes,  my  friends,  atheifm  and  fa- 
naticifm  are  the  two  poles  of  an  univerfe  of  confufion  andTiorror;  the  little 
zone  of  yirtue  lies  between  thefe  two  poles;  walk  fteadily  in  that  path;  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  good  God,  and  be  yourfelvcs  good.  .  This  is  all  that  the  great  le- 
giflators,  Locke  and  Penn,  require  of  their  people. 

*  Anfwer  me,  Mr  Burton,  you  and  your  friends?  What  harm  can  Ij:  do 
you  to  adore  a  God,  and  to  enjoy  the  fupreme  felicity  of  being  a  man  of 
worth?  While  1  fpeak  to  you,  we  may  sdl  of  us  be  attacked  by  a  morui 
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diftemper;  which  of  us  then  would  not  have  wifhed  to  have  lived  a  life 
innocence  ?  Obferve  how  our  wicked  Richard  III.  dies  in  Shakefpeare; 
behold  how  the  ghofts  of  thofe  whom  he  had  murdered  diftraft  his  imagi- 
nation.  Obferve  how  Charles  IX.  of  France  expires  after  his  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew.  In  vain  does  his  chaplain  acquaint  him  that  he  had  a£fed  right  j 
his  crime  preys  upon  his  foul,  his  blood  oozes  from  every  pore;  nnd  all  the 
blood  he  had  fhed  cries  for  vengeance  againft  him.  Be  affured  that  all  thefc 
'monfters  hate  Hyed  a  life  of  horror  and  remorfe,  and  haive  died  in  the  a- 
gonies  of  defpair.* 

It  muft  afford  great  fatisfa<5lion  to  the  devout  and  well  difpofed,  to  fee 
this  celebrated  genius,  in  what,  by  Iiis  advanced  age  and  increafing  infirrhities 
we  are  led  to  fuppofe,  will  be  his  laft  performance,  demohftrating  the  exift- 
enceof  God,  and  a  future  ftate  of  re  wards  and  punilhments.  But  their  fatis- 
fadlion  no  doubt  will  be  converted  into  difguft  and  indignation,  when  they 
perceive  the  author  labouring,  in  his  wonted  ftile,  to  ridicule  and  explode 
Chriftianity..  To  men  of  fenle,  though, not  to  the  fanatical  the  tendency 
of  his  fatirical  attacks  upon  onr  moft  holy  religion,  will  appear  the  more 
fevere  and  ftriking,  as  the  performance  in  general  wears  the  fpecious  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fupporting  natural  religion  and  morality.  ‘ 

.  We  have  already  prefented  the  reader  with  our  author’s*  refle<5Iions  upon 
Atheifm.  To  juftify  our  ftri<Sl:ures,  we  fhall  now  give  a  fpecimen  of  his 
oblique  fatirical  (Irokes  againft  the  Chriftian  faith. 

the  B  A  C  H  E  L  U  R. 

*  But — fell  me,  Sir,  on  what  parts  of  the  gofpel  you  build  ?  For  I  have 

read  a  part  of  that  gofpel  in  our  theological  papers.  Is  it  upon  the  angel 
defcctlding  from  the  clouds  to  announce  to  Mary  that  fhe  fhall  conceive  by 
the  Holy'Ghofl  ?  Is  it  upon  the  journey  of  the  three  kings  and  of  a  ftar  ?  Is  it 
upon  the  maffacre  *  of  all  the  infants  of  the  country?  Upon  the  pains,  which 
the  devil  took  to  carry  into  the  defart,  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
and  to  the  top. of  a  mountain  from  whence  one  could  fee  all  the^kingdoms 
of  the  earth  ?  Upon  the  miracle  of  water  changed  into  wine  at  a  country  wad¬ 
ding  ?  Upon  the  miracle  of  two  thoufand  hogs  whom  the  devil  drowned  in 
a  l^e  by  order  of  Jefus  ?  Upon —  » 

FRIEND. 

*  Sir,  we  refpeft  thefc  things,  becaufe  they  are  In  the  gofpel,  and  we  ne¬ 
ver  fpeak  of  them,  becaufe  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  feeble  reafon. 

The  B  A  C  H  E  L  O  R. 

«  hut—it  is  fald,that  you  never  give  to  the  holy  virgin  the  appellation  of 
Mothtr  of  Cod* 

FRIEND. 

<  We  revere  her,  and  love  her;  but  we  believe  that  fli  e  is  very  little  foil- 
citous  about  the  titles  which  are  given  her  here  below.  She  is  never  called 
mother  of  God  in  the  gofpel.  There  was  a  great  difpute  in  the  year  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  at  a  council  of  Ephejus^  to  determine  whether  Mary, 
was  iheofocoi ;  and  Jefus  Chrtft^  being  at '  the  fame  time  God  and  the  fon  of 
Mary^  whether  Mary  was  at  the  fame  time  Mother  of  God  the  Father^  and 
God  the  Son  ?  Thefe  difputes  of  Ephefus  do  not  concern  us,  and  the  royal  fo- 
ciety  never  meddles  with  them. 

The  B  A  C  H  E  L  OR. 

*  But— Sir, you  pfefent  tae  with  a  theotocos\  what  is  iheotecos^M youpleafe? 

FRIEND. 

‘  ‘Iciignifics  Mbfh^  ofCbi*  What  I  you  a  bachdor  of  Salamanca ,  and  ig- 
orant  of  Greek  '  \ 
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The  B  A  C  H  E  t  O  R. 

*  But — Greek!  Greek  !  Whatufe  can  it  be  of  to  a  Spemiard?  But— -9lr,tk> 
you  believe  that  y^/' has  one  nature,  one  perfon,  and  one  will;  or, two 
natures,  two  perfons, laind  two  wills;  or  one  will,  one  nature,  and  two 
peffons ;  or  two  wilh,  two  and  perfons,  and  one  nature  ;  or — ? 

FRIEND. 

*  Thcfe  are  ftill  the  Ephejtan  matters ;  all  this  is  of  no  confequcnce  to  ur. 

The  B  A  C  H  E  L  0  R. 

*  But — what  then  is  of  confequence  to  you  !  Do  you  think  that  there  are 

only  three  perfons  in  God,  or  that  there  are  three  Gods  in  one  perfon  ^  Does 
'thefecond  perfon  proceed  from  the  fir  ft  perfon, and  the  third  from  the  other 
.two,  or  from  the  fecond  intrinfecusy  or  from  the  firft  alone  ?  Has  the  Son  all 
the  attributes  of  the  Father,  except  the  From  whence  comes 

that  third  perfon ;  from  infufion,  identification,  or  fpiration  ? 

FRIEND. 

^This  queftion  is  not  canvalTed  in  the  Gofpel;  neither  does  St/^W  ever 
mention  the  word  Trinity. 

The  BACHELOR. 

<  But — you  always  talk  to  me  of  the  Gofpel,  and  never  of  St  Bonetventnrtt 
.nor  of  Albert  the  Great,  nor  of  Tamhourini,  nor  .of  Crillandus,  nor  o£ Efcobar* 

FRIEND. 

*  Becaufe  I  am  neither  Dojninican,  Cordelier ,  nor  Jefuit ;  I  am  contented  with 
being  a  Cbrijliam 

The  B  A  C  H  E  L  O  R.  . 

*  But — if  you  be  a  Chriftian,  tell  me,  upon  your  confcience.  If  you  believe 
that  the  reft  of  mankind  will  be  damned  eternally  ? 

FRIEND. 

*  It  is  not  for  me  to  fet  bounds  either  to  the  juftice  or  mercy  of  God* 

The  bachelor. 

•  *  But — In  fine,  if  you  be  a  Chrijiian;  what  is  your  belief  ? 

FRIEND. 

*  I  believe  with  Jefus  Chrijiy  that  we  ought  to  love  Cod  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  pardon  injuries,  and  make  reparation  for  wrongs.  Believe  me;  a- 
dqrc  Cod,  be  juft  and  beneficent,  man  has  no  other  part  to  adl.  Thefe  are 
the  maxims  of  Jefus.  They  are  fo  true,  that  no  legiflator,  nor  philofopher, 
ever  had  any  other  principles  before  him,  and  it  is  impoffible  there  ftould  be 
any  other.  Thefe  truths  have  never  had,  and  can  never  have,  any  other 
adverfaries  but  our  paflions.’ 

Our  author,  with  all  his  profanity,  obferves  a  wide  diftance  from  the  Im¬ 
morality,  the  fyftematic  iniquity  of  Chefierfield.  The  Father,  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  does  not  inftru6l  his  fon  in  the  art  of  debauching  married  women : 
But  fays  concerning  his  fon,  I  lay  him  under  no  more  reftraint  ki  his  a-, 
mours  than  in  his  dinner  or  (upper ;  were  adultery  in  the  cafe,  I  confefs  I 
fhould  be  more  fevere,  bccaufe  adultery  is  a  theft.”  Indeed  the.  late  produc¬ 
tions  of  fome  men  of  Ration  and  ’rank  have  been  fo  remarkable  *,  that  we 
doubt  not  “  To  m)rite  like  a  Lordf  will  be  a  proverbial  expreffion  for  iiccra- 
ry  infamy. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ftory  ishumoroufly  and  agreeably  told;  the  morall* 

*  ty  which  it  inculcates  unexceptionable ;  and,  had  it  pleafed  God  to  have 
enlightened  our  author  with  a  conviction  of  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel,  he 
would  not  only  have  been  an  ornament  to  fcience,but  a  bleffing  to  mankind. 

•  See  the  morality  of  Chcftcrficld  in  his  letters  to  his  fon,  and  the  compofition  of  Stair  ott 
die  national  debt,  CStc, 
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'Jtn  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  Pariiamenf, 
contmued  from  our  laft,  167. 

TUcfday,  March  x6.  A  motion  was  made, in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  That  the  bill  for 
the  better  fnpply  of  rpariners  and  feamen  to 
lenre  in  his  Majelfy*s  (hips  of  war,  and  on  board 
merchant  (hips,  and  other  trading  rhips  and 
TeHcls,  be  read  a  third  time.  This  was 
warmly  oppofed  by  Mr-T,  Luttrell  and  Mr 
Pultney,  and  occafioned  a  (hort  debate,  when 
the  qoe^oD  being  put,  it  was  agreed  to  with¬ 
out  a  divifion. 

Wednefday,  March  27.  Mr  Burke,  in  thc^ 
Hoofe  of  Commons,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  of  pains'  and  penalties  againd  thb(e 
inhuman  mifereants  living  near  oiirfea-coafts, 
.ivho  avail  themfelves  of  the  didredes  of  their 
fellow  creatures  by  plundering  (hips,  often 
under  pretext  of  their  being  wrecks,  and 
pra€tidng  the  mod  infamous  villainies  to 
make  them  fo  when  they  are  not,  by  cutting 
the  cables  to  (ct  them  adrift,.  The  motion 
was  carried  upon  a  divifion,  5d  to  13. 

Thnrfday,  March  x8.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  Refolved,  that  all  feathers  imported, 
and  fewed  up  as  in  beds,  (hall  pay  the  fame 
duty  as  loofe  feathers;  That  all  bonds  not 
profecuted  in  five  years,  (hall  be  null  and 
woid.  Ordered  in  a  bill  purfuant  to  the  faid 
rtfolutioos. 

Friday,  March  ap.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  deferred  ways  and  means  and  the  fup- 
ply  tilt  Monday,  and  went  through  fome  o- 
ther  uuinteredmg  bufinefs. 

^Monday,  'April  1.  The  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mons  made  a  progrefs  on  ways  and  means  and 
the  fupply.  . 

Turfday,  April  1.  A  bill  was  ordered,  up¬ 
on  motion,  to  be  brought  in,  to  declare  his 
lVIajcfty*s  natural'born  fubjefts  inheritable  to 
the  edates  of  their  ancedors,  whether  lineal 
or  collateral,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland,  notwitbflanding  their  fathers 
/  or  mothers  were  aliens. 

The  houfe  then  adjourned  till  Thurfday 
the  1 8th  indant. 

Toefday,  April  15.  The  houle  of  Lords, 
with  much  folcmnity  and  magnificence,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  trial  of  the  Dutchefs  of  King- 
ilon*  After  adjuding  and  going  through 
•  Ibme  forms,  his  Grace  the  High  Stewart 
give  orders  to>  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  read 
the  indiftment  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Middlcfcx,  which  fets  forth,  that 
Elizabeth,  Dutchefs  of  Kingdon,  indited  by 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Hervey,  wife  of  Au- 
gndus  Jehu  Hervey,  did,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
in  the  ninth  of  his  prefent  Majedy,  marry  the 
late  Bvdyn  Pierpoint,  duke  of  Kingfeon,  dc- 
ceaied,  at  the  church  of  St  George*s  Hanover- 
fquarCi  (he  being  then  the  wife  of  the  faid 
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Hervey.  who  is  now  living ;  and  they  like  wife 
found  that  (he  was  married  to  her  faid  firft 
hulhand,  Auguftds  John  Hervey,  on  thepth 
of  Auguft,  in  the  17th  of  the  late  king,  at 
the  parilh  of  Maidftone,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton. 

The  Dutchefs  of  Kingdon •  was  called  in  ; 
and,  jffter  her  indi£^njent  was  read  in  her  prd- 
fence,  (he  was  a(kcd  if  (he  had  any  thing  to 
offer  in  her  defence,'  Upon  whicli  (he  read, 
with  much  compofure,  a  paper  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  purport: 

“  My  Lords, 

**  After  having,  at  the  liazard'^of  my  life, 
returned  from  Rome  in  a  dangerous  ficknels, 
to  fubmit  myfclf  to  the  laws  of  rhy  counfr)", 
I  build  fomc  little  merit  on  my  willing  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  and  1  intreat  your  Lordlkips  indol- 
gcnce,  if  1  (hould  be  deficient  in  any  ceremo¬ 
nial  part  of  my  conduct  to  you,  my  mod  ho¬ 
noured  and  rcfpedablc  judges ;  for  the  infir¬ 
mities  ot  my  body,  and  oppreffion  of  fpirhs 
under  which  1  labour,  leave  your  unhappy 
prifoner  fomclimcs  without  recollctfion  /  but 
it  mud  be  only  with  the  lofs  of  life  that  I  can 
be  deprived  of  the  jud  knowledge  of  the  duty 
and  refpeft  that  is  due  to  this  high  tribunal.** 

After  long  pleadings  on  the  quedion, 
whether  a  fcnience,  obtained  by  the  Dutch¬ 
efs  of  Kingdon  in  an  ecclefiadical  court,  was 
fufficient  to  bar  all  further  profccution  againft 
her  for  the  allcdged  crime  of  polygamy.  Lord 
Cambden  put  the  two  following  quedions  to 
the  judges: 

“  Whether  a  fcnience  of  the  fpiritital  court 
againd  marriage,  iu  a  fuit  of  a  jactitation 
of  marriage,  is  conclufivc  evidence,  fo  as  to 
dop  the  crown  from  proving  the  faid  mar¬ 
riage  in  an  indictment  for  polygamy  ? 

“  Whether,  admitting  fuch  fentence  to  be 
conclufivc  upon  fuch  indictment,  the  crown 
may  be  admitted  to  avoid  the  effeCt  of  fuCh 
fentence,  by  proving  the  fame  to  have  been 
obtained  by  fraud  or  collufion  ?’* 

The  Lord  chief'  judice  of  the  commons 
pleas,  after  a  (hort  debate,  delivered  the  opini¬ 
on  of  the  red  of  his  brethren  ;  and  then  the 
Lord  High  Steward  acquainted  the  prifoner, 
that  *  it  was  their  Lord(hips  opinion  that  the 
counfel  for  the  crown  (hould  proceed.* 

The  attorney  general  immediately  gave  a 
date  of  the  evidence  he  meant  to  call  in  fup- 
port  of  the  indiCtment,  comprehending  a  re- 
trofpeClive  view  of  all  the  faCls  and  circum- 
(tances  from  1742,  prior  to  her  Grace’s  fup- 
poled  marriage  with  Mr  rlcrvey,  to  her  mar¬ 
riage,  1768  or  9,  with  the  dece^cd  Duke  of 
Kingdon. 

Mr  Solicitor  now  rofe  to  examine  the  evi¬ 
dence,  of  which  the  fubdance  follows : 

Anne  Craddock^  the  firft  witneft,  fworc. 
That  Mifs  Chudleigh  was  privately  married 
one  evening  about  11  o’clock,  in  Lanneefton 
church,  in  the  prefcncc  of  the  witnefs,  Mr 
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Moontney,  Mrs  Hammer,  and  the  Rev,  Mr 
Amus,  who  performed  the  ceremony  ;  That 
that  fhe  (aw  the  young  couple  put  to  bed  that 
that  night ;  that,  a  few  days  after,  Mr  Her- ' 
vey  was  obliged  to  go  to  fea  as  Lieutenant  in 
Sir  John  Danvers’s  fleet ;  that  her  hufband 
went  along  with  Mr  Hervey  as  his  fervant  ; 
that,  when  Mr  Hervey  returned,  they  lived  to¬ 
gether  ;  that  fome  months  after,  Mr  Her¬ 
vey  having  gone  to  fea'  again,  the  began  to 
look  big  :  That  fhe  afterwards  heard  that  the 
Udy  was  brought  to  bed  ;  and  that  fhe^told 
the  witnefs  fhe  had  a  little  boy  at  nurfe,  who 
very  much  refembled  Mr  Hervey.  Upon  the 
crofs-examinadon  of  this  witnefs,  fhe  appear¬ 
ed  fomewhat  embarrafled,  and  acknowledged 
that  fhe  had  been  promifed  by  the  prifoncr,  an 
annuity  of  20  guineas  a  year,  to  retire  into  , 
the  country,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mr  Hervey,  though  fhe  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  part  of  that  annuity. 

,  Caefar  Hawkins  was  next  examined.  He 
begged  to  know  if  he  was  obliged  to  difclofe 
I'uch  fecrets  as  he  might  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  in  the  way  his  profeilion  ;  and  he  was 
informed,  that  he  was  bound  to  tell  ail  he 
Hnew,  however  he  might  have  received  bis 
information.  He  then  depofed,  that  he  had 
known  Mr  Hervey  and  the  prifoncr  near  30 
years :  That  he  had  heard  each  of  them  men¬ 
tion  the  marriage  at  Launcefton:  That  he  al¬ 
ways  confidcred  that  marriage  as  a  legal  one, 
previous  to  the  fuit  in  the  commons  :  That 
be  knew  a  child  (born  at  Chelfea)  who  was 
the  iffuc  of  that  marriage,  though  he  was  not 
in  the  room  when  the  prifoncr  was  delivered ; 
ahd  that  he  once,  as  a  furgeon,  attended  the 
<;hild  :  That  he  was  fent  for  by  Mr  Hervey, 
fome  years  fince,  and  found  him  fitting  with 
a  heap  of  papers  on  a  table  near  him  :  That 
|ie  informed  him  they  all  related  to  the  pri- 
foner :  That  he  begged  him  to  go  with  a  mef* 
fage  to  the  prifoncr  relative  to  the  procurement 
of  a  divorce:  That  he  went  and  bad  a  con- 
yerfation  with  the  prifbner,  who  faid,  *  Mr 
Hervey  had  promifed  to  keep  the  line  of*  ho¬ 
nour  with  her,  and  hpped  that  he  would 
^  the  fame  now  :*  That  fevcral  converfations 
pafled  between  him  and  the  parties :  That, 
in  one  with  the  lady,  after  tlie  fuit  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  ecclefiartical  court,  Ibe  exprefl^ 
ed  great  concern  and  difircfs,  and  told  him 
her  mind  had  been  much  afflidted  for  fome 
time,  having  learned  that  it  would  be  nccef-  ‘ 
faiy  for  her  to  take  a  diredt  oath  that  fhe  po- 
fitively  was  not  married;  That  fhe  would 
foooer  drop  her  fuit  than  take  fuch  an  oath  : 
That  he  then  afked  her  why  fhe  had  com¬ 
menced' a  fuit  at  all?  when,  fhe  anfwered, 

•  Oh !  for  that  matter,  the  ceremony  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  a  very  fcrambling  fhabby  affair. 
My  confcience  is  pertedtiy  eafy ;  but  I  fhould 
J)c  as  unwilling  to  fwear.thaC  1  was  xnaiiicd 
that  1  was  not  married^* 

\  ,  ,~r 


Lord  Vifeomt  Barrington  was  next  examined* 
He  was  afked,  if  his  Lordfhip  ever  heard, 
from  the  Lady  at  the  bar,  any  thing  relative 
to  her  marriage  with  Hervey  ?  He  anfwered. 
My  Lords,  1  am  come  here  in  obedience  ip 
your  Lordlhips  fuinmons,  ready  to  give  tefti- 
mony  as  to  any  matter  that  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge,  or  that  has  come  to  me  in 
the  ufual  way ;  But,  if  any  thing  has  been 
confidentially  told  me,  I  do  holdj  with  bum¬ 
ble  fubmifllon  to  your  Lord  (hips,  that,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  as  a  man  regardful  of  the  laws 
of  fociely,  1  canuot  anfwcr  to  that  queitioo.  ^ 

Upon  this  topic,  the  noble  Lords  were  di¬ 
vided  in  their  opinions,  which  created  a  long 
feries  of  reafbning ;  the  refult  of  which  was, 
that  Lord  Barrington  was  obliged  to  anfwcr 
fuch  queftions  as  fhquld  be  put  to  him. 

Lord  Radnor  then  afked  him,  Whether  his 
Lordfhip  knows,  from  converfation  with  the 
Lady  at  the  bar,  that  fhe  was  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Briftol  ?  A.  To  the  beft  of  my  me¬ 
mory  and  belief,  the  Dutchefs  has  never  ho¬ 
noured  me  with  any  converfation  on  that  fub- 
jeft,  1  believe  1  might  fay,  for  above  twenty 
years  paft.  And,  my  Lords,  that  being  the 
cafe,  i  rouft  anfwcr  this  queftion  very  doubt¬ 
fully,  becaufe  1  cannot  truft  my  own  roemoiy  Z 
The  Dutchefs  of  Kingfton,  many  years  ago, 
did  intrufc  me  with  a  circumftaace  in  her  life, 
relative  to  an  engagement  of  a  matrimonial 
kind  with  the  Earl  of  Briftol,  then  Mr  Her¬ 
vey.  Whether  it  did  amount  to  a  marriage 
according  to  law;  whether  it  was  a  good  mar¬ 
riage  or  not,  or  whether  there  was  any  mar¬ 
riage  at  all,  I  really  cannot  pretend  to  fay. 
But  the  Dutchefs  did  communicate  to  me,  that 
a  matrimonial  engagement  had  pafled  between 
her  and  Mr  Hervey ;  but  whether  it  amounted 
to  a  marriage  or  not,  1  am  not  lawyer  or  civi¬ 
lian  enough  to  judge. 

^  What  bad  pafled  ? 

A.  She  fpokcot  it  as  an  engagement,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  as  of  a  trivial  circumftance  which 
had  pafled. 

Did  his  Lordfhip  ever  underftand  that 
there  was  iflue  of  that  marriage  ? 

A*  Upon  my  word,  1  cannot  fay.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Dutchefs  ever  made  any  com¬ 
munication  of  that  fort  to  me«  I  had  heard 
of  it  in  the  world ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Dutchefs  ever  communicated  to  me  the 
circumftance  of  her  having  had  any  iflue. 

Does  his  Lordfhip  know  any  thing  of  a 
bond  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  prifoncr 
at  the  bar,  of  late  years,  relative  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  evidence,  .or  the  payment  of  cofts 
of  fuit  in  the  ccclefiaflical  court  ? 

A.  1*  never  had  the  leaft  commonicatioii 
with  the  Dutchefs  of  Kingfton,  or  from  any 
perfon,  relative  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  1  ever  heard  of  any  fuch. 
khing,  even  in  the  world.  And  the  Dutchefs 
of  Kiogftoit  has  never  communicated  to  me,  in 
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ihc  courfc  of  her  fife,  jtp  the  beft  of  my  me¬ 
mory  or  belief,  any'  thing  which  was,  at  the 
time  (he  was  pleafed  to  cdtn^unicate  it  to  me, 
in  the  leaft,  a  deriation'from  ^e  ftrifleft  rules 
of  virtue,  of  morality,  and  of  rdigjon. 

Judith  Philip Sf  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr  A- 
mus,  depofed,  That  (he  renicnTb^ed  when 
her  hufband  married  Mr  ifervey  anil  the  lady 
at  the  bar;  That  (he  was  not  prefent,  but 
heard  her  bnfband  fay  fb  :  That,  Yomt  time 
after,  the  lady  fent  •  for  her,  and  afleed  her  tf 
Ihe  could  get  ner  hufband  to  give  a  certificate 
of  her  marriage  t  That  (he  thought  (he  could : 
That  a  regkler-book  was  procured,  by  the  ad* 
vice  of  an  attorney,  and  the  marriage  w'as  en« 
tered  into  it,  along  with  fome  burials :  And 
that  the  book  produced  and  (hown  her,  was  of 
the  hand-writing  of  her  hufband. 

The  hand-writing  of  the  dergyman  was 
farther  proven  by  the  depofitioirs  of  the  Rev, 
Mr  Inchin,  aid  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Dennis, &c. 

'  The  attorney-generar  having  declared  that 
his  evidence  was  clofed,  the  JLord  High 
Steward  called  on  the  prifoner  to  make  her 
riefence.  The  Dutcheis  of  Kinlfon  according, 
ly  read  a  long  detail  of  fads  relative  to  her 
birch,  family,  and  fortune,  her  connediotis 
with  Mr  Hervey,  and  her  marriage  with  the 
Buke  of  Kingian ;  all  tending  to  extenuate 
her  f uilt,  and  to  move  the  compaflion  of  her 
honourable  judges.  Two  [or  three  wKnedcs 
were  then  examined,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
evidence  of  the  profecutor. 

'  The  Lord  High  Steward,  after  the  Peers 
had  deliberated  on  the  evidence  before  them, 
informed  the  prifoner,  that  all  the  Peers,  ex* 
cept  one,  had  found  her  guilty,  and  that  he 
thought  her  guilty  erroneoully,  but  not  inten¬ 
tionally;  and  that,  as  the  crime  was  felony,  he 
debred  to  know  how  (he  meant  to  avail  herfelf 
of  the  conbrudlon  of  the  law,  which  allowed 
ithe  benefit  of  clergy  to  perfons  in  her  fitua- 
tion.  A  paper  was  then  delivered  in  by  the , 
prifoner, ,  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Aatutes 
for  granting  benefit  of  clergy  in  certain  cir- 
cumAanccs,-— Which  was  accordingly  granted, 
and  the  high  court  was  diAolved  with  the  ac« 
cuftomed  foiemnities. 

SCOTLAND.  ' 

The  SheriH*s  of  Argyle,  Dumbarton,  La¬ 
nark,  and  Renfrew,  found  the  prices  of  grain 
and  meal  fo  low,  that  they  A)ut  the  different 
ports  in  thefe  counties  againA  importation  of 
all  forts  of  grain,  for  this  cnfiiing  quarter. 

On  the  4th  of  May, fa  meeting  of  the  ma¬ 
kers  of  arts  of  the  univerfity  of  Gbfgow 
was  held,  to  judge  of  the  two  prizes  which 
are  annmdly  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
natural  phiiolophy  and  elocution. 

Two  cflays  upon  botany  were  exhibited  / 
but  neither  of  them  were  judged  to  have  fuf- 
ficient.  merit  to  entitle  them  to  a  public  re¬ 
ward.— The  elocution-prize  was  determined 
in  favour  of  Hugh  Mitchell,  M.  A. 

**  Of  Zoolggy'*  was  thefubje6t  preferibed 
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forthccAays  next  year.  They  mu  A  be  di*^ 
vided  into  three  parts.— The  -firA  to  contain  * 
an  account  of  the  inducements  to  the  Audy 
of  Zoology  ;  the  fircond  an  account  of  the 
mo  A  celebrated  methods  of  clafling  aiii*: 
mals,  with  remarks  by  the  author ;  and  the  ' 
third  an  account  oLnew  fa^s  in  any  part  of 
Zoology,  if  fuch  can  be  given. 

An  exprefs  arrived,  on  the  ad  of  May, 
with  his  MajeAy*s  letters,  appointing  l.ord 
Garden  Aon  and  Lord  Hailes,  I.ords  commif- 
'/jopers  of  juAiciary,  in  room  of  Lord  Coal- 
Aon  and  Lord  Pitfour,  who  have  refigned 
their  juAiciary  gowns;  And,  in  theafternoon. 
Lords  Kaimes  and  Kcnnet  met  with  Lord' 
Pitfour  in  his  houfe  at  Gilmcrton,  where  they 
received  Lord  GardenAon  as  one  of  their 
number;* in  which  ceremony  Lord  Pitfour 
officiated,  and  then  gave  place  to  Lord  Gar-' 
den  Aon,  who  in  ll^e  manner  afliAed  in  re¬ 
ceiving  Loud  Hailes.  Their  Lordlhtps  then, 
by  an  aft  of  adjournal,' appointed  thefe  two 
judges  to  perform  the  wcAern  circuit,  in 
place  of  the-Lords  Pitfour  and  CoalAon;  who 
had  been  formerly  appointed. 

Sir  John  Dalrymplc,  Sait,  is  appointed  to 
be  one  of  the  Barons  of  hjs  JriajcAy’s  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  Scotland,  in  the  roOib  of  William 
Mure,  Efq;  dcccafcd.  ‘  . . . 

LISTS. 

MARRIAGES. 

May  $,  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Stormont,  to  the  Hon.  Mifs  Cathcart,  third 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cathcart, 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Gillcfpie,  Elq;' 
younger  of  Kirktoun,  to  Mifs  Scrymgeour, 
fiAer  to  Alexander  Scrymgeour,  Efq;  of  Birk- 
hill.  Advocate. 

ao.  At  Caron-hall,  James  Bruce,  Efq;  of 
Kinaird,  to  Mifs  Maiy  Dundas,  cldeA  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Dundas  of  Fitigafk,  Efq; 

BIRTH. 

April  a 5.  At  Buckingham-honfe,  her  Ma- 
jeAy,  Charlotc,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  of  a 
Princefs.  ' 

DEATHS. 

April  aB.  At  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Grant, 
£(q ;  of  Grantfield, 

30.  At  Padua,  the  famous  Mr  Wortlcy 
Montague,  brother  to  Lady  Bute. ' 

30.  At  Peter A>urg,  the  Grand  Duchefs  of 
.RuAia,  Petrowna  Alexiewna. 

May  1,  At  his  houfe  of  Craigmfh-caAlc,  in 
Argylcfliirc,  James  Campbell,  Efq;  of  Craig* 
nifh. 

I'j,  At  Lufs,  the  Reverend  Mr  WilKam 
Grant  miniAcr  of  that  place.  ’  , 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  James  Dahympte 
f  Dunraggat, 

15.  At  Fairholm,  Major  Charles  Hamilton 
of  Fairholm. 

13;.  At  Keir-minfe,  aged  84,  the  Reverend 
Mr  Alexander  fiaync  of  New-graitge«  . 
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